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than do all other 
high intensity runway lighting 





systems combined 


Some commercial airports that have 

i As the pioneer in High Intensity Runway Lighting, 

recently installed or ordered L-M is the recognized leader, both in the quality of 

° ° ‘ : : its equipment and in the number of major airports 

L-M high intensity runway lighting using this equipment. The units provide the very 

high intensity of 180,000 beam candlepower without 
glare to the pilot. 

BIRMINGHAM ** BOSTON «+ CHATTANOOGA Not so spectacular but equally important is L-M 

Medium Intensity lighting for smaller airports and 

Niler-\clo mm mae Vel 410). MM 4. le) 4/1/00 rem 1a -40) 43 secondary runways and taxiways at large ports. 


These units may be purchased as part of L-M’s com- 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL « NASHVILLE plete airport lighting “‘package.”’ This lighting is 
highly efficient, CAA approved, with complete con- 


NEW YORK International * NEW YORK (LaGuardia) trol equipment, and costs as little as $1 per foot of 


















runway. L-M Medium Intensity 

‘ Runway Light, for 

PHILADELPHIA International «© PHOENIX Also available: large and small rotating beacons,  ,majj airports and 
obstruction lights, control panels, and auxiliary secondary runways 

R IGH-DURHAM « ST.LOUIS « SALT LAKE CITY equipment. Write for literature and full information 9nd taxiways at large 


-M’ i ighti P mars . ; airports. Part of L-M's 
on L-M’s Airport Lighting Engineering. Ask the comatan Gen <b Oi 


L-M Field Engineer or write Line Material, Airport — jor Lighting equip- 
Lighting Division, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. ment. 
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PESTER * AMSTERDAM «+ BRUSSELS + CANTON 
HANKOW «+ PANAMA CITY «¢ PARIS (Orly) 


SHANGHAI «+ SHANNON 


LINE MATERIAL Airport Lighting 











you can 6E SURE.. t¢ 175 


Westinghouse 





S54 TURBQUETS 


power the Chance Vought XF7U-1 ‘‘Cutlass’’ 


This new swept-wing fighter is the latest addition 
to the U. S. Navy’s carrier-based striking force. 
Shipboard operation, high altitudes, and trans- 
sonic speeds demand utmost performance and 
dependability from its power plant. 
Westinghouse is proud that its engines were 


chosen by Chance Vought for the “Cutlass”. It is 


one more addition to the rapidly growing family 
of Westinghouse-powered airplanes for the 


United States military services. J-50497 



















One of aviation’s oldest. fire veterans! 


Here’s an engine that has been set on fire 
more than 600 times! 

It’s one of a pair of B-26 power plants 
here at the Kidde proving grounds — a 
unjque earthbound laboratory where engine 
fires are born and die under conditions 
that simulate actual flight. 

This fire veteran is the rear engine of a 
tandem arrangement. The front engine is 
the “slipstream” —its spinning blades drive 
back through the rear nacelle a racing wind 
that quickly fans fire into a roaring blaze. 


The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal cre 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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Then... we turn on a blast of CO,, MB, 
CB, DL—or one of the many Freons. Every 
one of these chemicals has its turn at the 
job—and we check the fire-killing speed of 
all of them with split-second precision. 

We’ve found out a lot about fire-fighting, 
naturally, in this busy laboratory of ours 
—and we’re ready to pass on what we’ve 
learned to government agencies, plane 
manufacturers and airline operators. If you 
have a specific problem, we'll be glad to 
discuss it with you. 





618 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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LOCK-CLAD AIRCORD 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE STANDARD 
—the highest—for Roebling aircraft 
products. Back of them is wire engi- 
neeting experience unparalleled in 
America...since aviation began, Roe- 
bling has contributed toimproved “‘con- 
trol in the air."’ And today, the Roebling 
research laboratory is working on to- 
morrow's control cord problems. ..to 
assure that every Roebling product may 
always be the finest that can be made. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY _ 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities é) 
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ANNOUNCING WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCTION PROPELLER 


‘Custom-Built Curtiss-Wright 





Curtiss-Wright’s continued lead- 
ership in research and engineer- 
ing has produced an entirely new 
development in the propeller 
field—the world’s largest produc- 
tion propeller. This giant propel- 


ler—19 feet in diameter with a 


21-inch blade chord — was de- 
signed specifically for the Air 
Force’s B-36 and is custom-built 
throughout. 

> This propeller’s pusher loca- 
tion on the trailing edge of the 
wing, causing abnormal loads re- 
sulting from airflow disturbance, 
involved new and difficult design 
problems. But these were success- 
fully solved and a practical pro- 
peller of huge size, featuring 
many new advantages was devel- 
oped ... as the result of many 
man hours in engineering, re- 


search, development and testing. 


Many service-proved features 

The new Curtiss Propeller also 
provides reverse thrust for 
smooth, air-cushioned landing 
and more effective braking... 


automatic synchronization which 
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FOR THE B-36 


enables pilot to control six en- 
gines as one with single-lever ac- 
tion .. . hollow steel blades for 
light weight and extra strength, 
> This new propeller now serv- 


icing the giant B-36 is another in- 


dication that Curtiss-Wright’s 

continued leadership in the pro- 

peller field is meeting today’s 

while anticipating tomorrow’s 

aviation needs, 

Many new features included 

in new Curtiss Propeller 

... constant speed in reverse 

... instantaneous reversing and 
feathering 

... pitch change from rotation 
of propeller 

... de-icing by heated air 
passing through hub and 
hollow steel blade 


A PRODUCT OF 


CURTISS a WRIGHT 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 





PROPELLER DIVISION, CALDWELL, N. J. 


CURTIS. ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 





SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY, Love Field, Dallas 


founded |i he Ween ere lata lati-laatehitelarel | 


famous for its fast 


fo hel ahi- Mme) ame ah val, 


courteous ‘super service 


line. Said to be the nettion’s No. 1 mainte 


t for executive aircraft and engines, South 


e has a second-to-none reputation as a 











Southwest Airmotive Company 
Builds Business 
with... 















“one stop” 
service 
plus 


b> 7.\ae 
PRODUCTS 


6 


N one typical month, there were 
I some 650 executive plane move- 
ments off Southwest Airmotive’s 25- 
acre concrete parking ramps, the 
planes representing 34 states and 
four Latin American countries. Only 
superior service and quality products 
can build business like that! 

Everywhere, airports noted for 
service back it up with products of 
quality — with Texaco. Millions know 
the Texaco name and trade mark as 
symbols of quality. And the Texaco 


Line of aviation products is complete 
— lubricants and fuels to meet every 
aircraft need. 

Best evidence of Texaco’s leader- 
ship in the aviation field is this fact: 
More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand! 

Let Texaco help you build a bigger 
business. Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


GOR Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


° 


Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 











ALPA Secession? 


Informed observers of the flight en- 
gineers dispute (AvIATION WEEK, May 
30) say Air Line Pilots Assn. President 
Dave Behncke’s next move may be 
to pull ALPA from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Previously, Behncke told the pilots 
that ALPA won’t be pressured into 
backing down from its position on or- 
ganization of flight engineers. He said 
that AFL issued a charter to the Flight 
Engineers International Assn. “prema- 
turely” and is now in a position of be- 
ing forced to back up the unwise 
original action. 

Behncke claims the flight engineers 
were given CAB recognition largely as 
a result of ALPA efforts, and that 
ALPA is in the right and will not be 
“Dullied.” 

If ALPA secedes from AFL, it prob- 
ably won’t happen until July 13, when 
ALPA’s executive board holds its next 
meeting. 


German Aid 


Initial key installations at the Air 
Force’s proposed Air Engineering De- 
velopment Center will be two super- 
sonic wind tunnels and an altitude 
chamber for testing jet engines. Bills 
introduced in the House and Senate 
would authorize $150 million to start 
construction of the center. USAF will 
utilize a German design for hypersonic 
speed ranges completed just before the 
close of the war, for the first wind tun- 
nel, and engage German designers. The 
equipment to be used in the jet engine 
altitude chamber was dismantled from 
the Bavarian Motor Works in Ger- 
many. This will furnish ‘a convenient 
and relatively inexpensive answer to 
the immediate pressing need for a test 
facility for jet and turbine type power 
plants,” Brig. Gen. Donald Putt, USAF 
director of research and development, 
told members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 


Budget Cuts 


A move to trim down the coming- 
year budgets of the armed services is 
underway in the Senate. Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee will start hear- 
ings in the near future. Sen. Millard 
Tydings (D., Md.), chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, plans to 
call for an over-all reduction in the 
neighborhood of $800 million—the 
amount the House added to the Budget 
Bureau’s estimate for aircraft procure- 
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Johnson Reverse 


Defense Secretary Louis John- 
son has buried his personal 
hatchet aimed at Air Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington in the inter- 
ests of political expediency. 

Before Johnson officially took 
office as defense secretary, he 
made little secret of his dislike for 
Symington. Many Washington 
observers guessed that there would 
be a new Air Force secretary early 
in the Johnson regime at the 
Pentagon. 

Now, however, Johnson finds 
he needs Symington to mend his 
political fences on Capitol Hill. 
Reason: Johnson has aroused the 
ire of more congressmen, particu- 
larly on the key Armed Services 
Committee, faster than almost 
any other cabinet member in re- 
cent history. As a result he now 
finds it extremely difficult to do 
business on the Hill. Three times 
within the past month he has had 
his knuckles publicly rapped by 
the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

In contrast, Symington has ex- 
traordinarily good relations, not 
only with the Armed Services Com- 
mittees, but also with key Demo- 
cratic leaders, such as Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of the House and Lyn- 
don Johnson in the Senate. 

So Secretary Johnson has con- 
cluded at least a temporary truce 
with Symington to get the latter 
to front for the Defense Depart- 
ment on Capitol Hill while a 
number of vital military policy 
bills and the fiscal 1950 appropria- 
tion bill are grinding through the 
legislative mill. 











ment. The cut would not necessarily 
be applied to USAF. Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson’s assurance that 
enactment of the Unification Bill, in- 
creasing his authority to coordinate and 
consolidate activities, would make pos- 
sible a saving of between $1 billion and 
$1.5 billion in the annual cost of the 
military establishment, has given mo- 
mentum to the economy drive in the 
Senate. 

“I will be satisfied with a saving of 
less than a billion for the next year”, 
Tydings commented. There is some 
doubt that the Unification Bill, already 
passed by the Senate will be approved 


by the House before summer adjourn- 
ment. 


Probe Maneuvers 


Some fast political maneuvering was 
behind the sudden decision of Rep. 
Carl A. Vinson (D., Ga.) chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
to take over the investigation of U. S. 
Air Force B-36 procurement. 

Backers of the probe originally tried 
to get either Vinson or Sen. Millard 
Tydings (D., Md.) chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee in- 
terested in handling the investigation. 
Both Vinson and Tydings indicated 
they were cold to the idea and told 
AviaTion WEEK that neither commit- 
tee would carry the ball on the proposed 
investigation. Blocked in the commit- 
tees, Rep. James Van Zandt (R., Pa.), 
a Naval Reserve captain, hurled his 
bombshell from the House floor and 
demanded a special investigating com- 
mittee to probe the B-36 situation. 

Van Zandt’s speech forced Vinson to 
reverse himself and take over the probe 
with his committee to block appoint- 
ment of Van Zandt’s requested special 
committee and special staff of investiga- 
tors. Under Vinson’s direction, the 
Democrats can count on a more sober 
handling of the situation than with a 
special investigating committee out to 
justify its existence and expenditures 
with sensational disclosures. 


Jet Facts 


British aviation publicists were 
thoroughly undermined by British en- 
gineers at the recent IAS-RAeS confer- 
ence, during the course of which many 
of the actual facts regarding their gas 
turbine power plants were disclosed. 
For example, G. R. Edwards, chief 
designer of Vickers-Armstrong Ltd. re- 
vealed that the present overhaul period 
of the Rolls-Royce Nene is 180 hr. and 
that of the deHavilland Goblin 200 
hr. This contrasts with some of the 
higher figures published by the British 
over the past two years. Regarding 
economy, Edwards’ figures also reveal 
that the Goblin, Nene and Derwent 
engines have a specific fuel consump- 
tion of 1.5 Ib. fuel per Ib. thrust 
per hr. in actual service. The Mamba, 
Dart, Naiad, Python and Clyde tur 
boprops have a ‘specific fuel cansump- 
tion of about 0.75 under actual flight 
conditions. These figures are also at 
variance with the publicized claims of 
British “marked superiority” in the air- 
craft gas turbine field. 










ROTORAC 





DESIGNED TO COMPLY WITH... 
AN-M-10a 
AAF=-41251 

TN -TSESE -1 


Neus ! Somyroved ! 





VERSATILITY... 


right angle take off permits lo- 
cation in tight spots and corners 
for compact design. 














DESIGN IMPROVEMENTS: 
© Radio Noise Filter built in 
e Reduced weight 
® Optional Position Transmitter— 
1—General Electric D.C. Selsyn 3 
wire Type 8TJ9 for use where ac- 


curacy independent of voltage 
fluctuations is desired 


2—Potentiometer for use with volt- 
meter indicator or for “bridge” 
circuit control 
e “Center” or Intermediate Position 
Switch. 
® Integral Instruction Plates for ad- 
justment of Limit Switches and 
Transmitter 


WRITE FOR LATEST 
LITERATURE! 





ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


25 MONTGOMERY STREET 
HILLSIDE 5, NEW JERSEY 
Sales Representatives 
JAMES L. ADAMS & CO. 
LOS ANGELES 6, CAL. 

W. N. WRIGHT ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 

















AVIATION CALENDAR 








June 7-—Third ICAO assembly, Montreal. 


June 9-1i—lInstitute of Navigation fifth 
annual meeting, Carvel Hall, Annapolis, 
Md. 

June 13-15—15th national applied me- 


chanics division conference, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


~Mid-year meeting, Aviation 
Manufacturers Assn., 
Colorado Springs. 


June 16-17 
Distributors and 
Broadmoor Hotel, 

June 17-18—Annual Ohio aviation clinic, 

Bowling Green State University. 


June 20-24—AIEE, summer general meet- 


ing, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 
June 26-27—NAA 27th annual national 
convention, Akron, Ohio. 


June 27-29—Formal dedication of Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory aeroballistics di- 
vision, followed by five half-day technical 
sessions, White Oak, Silver Spring 19, Md. 


June 27-July 1—1949 semi-annual meeting, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, University of California, Extension 
Bldg., 540 Powell St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


July 1-4—Third annual national convention 
and reunion Air Force Assn., Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Il. 


July 2-10—National soaring contest, Harris 
Hill, Elmira, N. Y. 
July 10-13—Annual meeting, Natl. Assn. 


of University Administrators of Aviation 


Education, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 
July 21-22—IAS annual summer meeting, 


IAS Building, Los Angeles. 


Federation 
Cleveland. 


Sept. 1-7—Annual conference 
Aeronautique Internationale, 
Ohio. 


—International conference of Fed- 
Aeronautique Internationale, 
ark Manor, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sept. 1-7 
eration 
Wade-P 

Sept. 3-5--1949 National Air Races, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 


Sept. 6-8—Annual spark plug and ignition 
conference, sponsored by Champion Spark 
Plug Co., Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio. 


Sept. 7-11—10th Society of British Aircraft 


Constructors flying display and exhibi- 
tion, Franborough Airfield, Hampshire, 
England. 

Sept. 12—IATA fifth annual general meet- 


ing, The Hague. 


Nov. 9-11—Seventh annual meeting, Avia- 
tion Distributors and Manufacturers 
Assn., French Lick Springs Hotel, French 


Lick, Ind. 





PICTURE CREDITS 


12—(Odlum) Convair; (Johnson) Wide 
World; (Symington) 14—Glenn L. 
Martin; 15—National Military Establish- 


16—General Motors; 17—USMC. 


Acme; 


ment; 














for faster constroction 
of faster planes 


Chicago Pneumatic, pioneer ‘\ 
in the development of airplane’ 
tools, offers the world’s largest \ 
line of pneumatic and electric ‘ 
Air-Frame Tools, described and, 
illustrated in Air Tools Catalog‘! 
No. 564, Tenth Edition. A copy : 
will be mailed on request. 


Cuicaco Pneumatic 
TOOL COMPANY 


B East 44th Street, New York 17,N.Y 


AIR COMPRESSORS e AIRCRAFT ACTUATORS 
PNEUMATIC and PNEU-DRAULIC RIVETERS 
HYDRAULIC RIVETERS © ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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GREATEST . 
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SUPPLIER 








Even the 
smallest part 
may be vital — insist 
on genuine Douglas parts 


available for all Douglas aircraft! 


Douglas is the only source of genuine 
spare parts for all types of Douglas aircraft. 


Last year Douglas made and shipped 
many millions of dollars worth of genuine 
spare parts to all corners of the globe. 


All Douglas parts are manufactured under Douglas 
quality standards. Over 50% of all parts 
ordered are ready for immediate shipment! 


For faster service... easier installation... keep ’em 

flying with genuine Douglas spare parts. 

The Douglas Parts Sales organization is eager to assist you 
in the proper servicing of all Douglas aircraft. 

Direct requests for information to Parts Sales Division. 


f) () l} ( AS / DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


ee me DOUG: 





LY 
MORE PEOPLE F 
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AT 45,000 FOOT ALTITUDE Ss 


New! MICRO 
1AT1 Toggle Switch A 


This momentary action toggle 
switch is a small, high capacity 
snap-action switch. It has been 
found valuable for such an appli- 
cation as jet motor control. The 
switch conforms with AN Draw- 
ings No. 3235-1 and 3235-2. 


MICRO... first name in 
precision switches 
“ 











Rotary lever arm actuator adjustable 
through 360 degrees . . . total travel 
90 degrees in either direction. This 
cast aluminum housing for the small 
: V3-1 Switch has two mounting holes 
| for mounting on either face. 
© 





1949 First Industrial Corp. 
Aes. 





MICRGBewitcH 


| A DIVISION OF FIRST INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
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These 


For more than a decade, the aviation 
industry has looked to MICRO SWITCH 
design engineers to supply the small pre- 
cision switches, housings and actuators to 
meet their exacting needs. 
This close cooperation has resulted in a 
continuing development of high capacity, 
a switch components which 
ave made a major contribution to air- 
craft dependability. 
On this page are shown a number of such 





New! MICRO V3-1 Switch Housings 


Either one or two V3-1 switches may 
be enclosed in this aluminum die- 
cast housing. The sealed rubber pro- 
tective boot is laboratory tested for 
aircraft purposes. 





ki 


OR AT SEA LEVEL... 


pre ote 


MICRO Precision Switches: 
offer greatest capacity 
with small size 


MICRO SWITCH units, developed to 
meet specific needs, which have proved 
valuable in solving a number of design 
problems. 


Aviation engineers are invited to make 
use of MICRO SWITCH “know-how” 

ained through long experience. We may 
on solved your problem for somebody 


else. Call a MICRO SWITCH engineer 


at one of the offices listed below . . . or 
write to us. 





V3-1 MICRO 
Precision Switch—AN-3234 








This small switch has d-c ra 
6 amperes, 28.5 volts at 45,000 fee 
and 10. amperes, 28.5 v se 
level. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago + New York « Boston * Cleveland « Los Angeles 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


Portland 


St. Lovis « Dallas « Toronto 
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NEWS DIGEST » 











DOMESTIC 


Joint Chiefs of Staff told Defense 
Secretary Johnson that proposed B-36 
vs. Banshee interception test would not 
be conclusive. Johnson so advised Rep. 
Carl Vinson, whose House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee requested the tests. 
JCS said it feels that from security view- 
point evaluation tests of bombers and 
jet fighters now being made, should not 
be made public. 

Canadian-American negotiations for 
a new bilateral air agreement were re- 
cessed indefinitely, but officials said dis- 
cussions will be renewed at an early 
date. 

Port of New York Authority officials 
Howard Cullman, Joseph Byrne and 
Austin Tobin will meet June 8 with 
C. R. Smith, Juan Trippe and Eddie 
Rickenbacker, representing eight lessee 
airlines, to discuss settlement of the dis- 
pute over space at New York Interna- 
tional Airport (Aviation Week, May 
25). 

Helicopter air mail operations are to 
be inaugurated in the Chicago metro- 
politan area on July 23, by Helicopter 
Air Service, Inc., Northbrook, I. 

Major General Hugh J. Knerr, inspec- 
tor general of the Air Force, was to be 
retired last week, for the second time. 
The first retirement was in 1939 for 
physical disability. He returned to active 
dutv in 1942. 


FINANCIAL 


Stewart-Wamer Corp. directors de- 
clared a 25 cent-per-share cash dividend 
on the $5 par value common stock, pay- 
able on July 9, 1949 to stock of record 
at the close of business June 17, 1949. 


FOREIGN 


Danish Government has contracted 
with Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd., for 20 
standard Meteor four jet fighters for the 
Royal Danish Air Force. Danish pilots 
and ground crews will be trained in 
Britain. Contract is the latest in a series 
between Gloster and the Benelux coun- 
tries. Others: Belgium ordered 48 Me- 
teor fours and three Meteor seven train- 
ers; Holland ordered 34 Meteor fours 
and seven Meteor sevens. Arrangements 
have been made for Fokker to manufac- 
ture Meteor fours in Holland under 
license from Gloster aircraft. 

British test pilot Joe Lancaster used 
his ejector seat to escape injury when 
his 500 mph. jet plane went out of 
control. It was the first time the ejector 
seat was used in Britain, for other than 
test purposes. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


> National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has developed a new 
research technique for gathering wind tunnel data at high Mach num- 
bers in low densities—a critical area in the high speed, high altitude 
requirements of the next generation of military aircraft. NACA uses 
nitrogen in a supersonic wind tunnel excited by an electrical discharge 
to produce an afterglow that can be photographed. This technique 
produces results similar to those obtained by smoke flow at low speeds 
and Schlieren photographs at high speeds and high densities. Idea was 
suggested by Joseph Caplan of University of California and developed 
by NACA researchers at Langley and Ames. 


> Navy is working hard on extending range of its early warning radar 
for carriers at sea. Destroyers have been used as radar pickets but now 
Navy has a variety of aircraft equipped to perform the same function 
at greater ranges. Using new techniques, data from airborne search 
radars can be transmitted to the master scope aboard a carrier at ranges 
up to 100 miles. Navy is also modifying a number of B-17s and two 
Constellations with electronic equipment to enable these planes to serve 
as airborne fighter control stations. 


> Navy is modifying two light aircraft carriers (Cabot and Bataan) for 
special anti-submarine work. Modifications will be done at Philadelphia 
and San Francisco Naval Shipyards. Principal modifications will involve 
strengthening the flight deck and re-equipping the carriers to handle 
larger and heavier planes. 


> Eight Fairchild C-119B transports now on order by the Navy will be 
assigned to the Marines for experimentation with airborne infantry and 
paratroopers. Navy designation for the C-119B is R4Q-1. 


> First case of unintentional reversing of propeller pitch in flight was 
reported recently by American Airlines. Pilot of a Convair-Liner had 
the propellers reverse pitch while on final approach at Newark. Solenoid 
and landing gear switch were replaced but props again reversed pitch 
later during an approach to Washington. American is studying the case 
to determine if any basic modifications of propeller equipment are 
required. 


> Civil Aeronautics Administration has proposed a modification of all 
DC-4 and converted C-54 transport nose heaters before next September. 
Proposed modification comes after several incidents where hydraulic fluid 
contacted the nose heater exhaust creating a possible fire hazard and 
causing smoke to enter cockpit. Modification requires a protective cover- 
ing (stainless steel foil) over heater exhaust stack to prevent inflammable 
fluids from touching the stack. 


> Convair-Liners may have their landing gear controls re-worked as a 
result of several inadvertent retractions of the gear by airplane pilots. 
Proposed CAA order would require modifications to insure latching the 
landing gear actuating handle in the cockpit even though pilots do not 
move the handle all the way into the locked position. 


> Proposed test program for the Landing Aids Experimental Station at 
Arcata for 1949 fog season will probably include: test of runway lights; 
test of the slope line versus single row system using same intensity of 
lights; and tests of taxi-way lighting systems. 


> U. S. Weather Bureau is preparing standard visibility markers to be 
placed at quarter mile intervals at airports where ILS and GCA have 
reduced weather minimums for landings. Airline pilots have been com- 
plaining about the wide discrepancies in Weather Bureau observations on 
airport visibilities. 

> Pan American’s Alaska division has completed a comprehensive study 
on the problems of carbon dioxide and smoke control in DC-4 cockpits. 
Results of this study enabled PAA to get CAA approval to waive the 
requirement for crew members and passengers to don oxygen masks 
when carbon dioxide is released in fuselage areas. 
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B-36 Procurement Investigation Slated 


Johnson, Symington, Odlum in middle 
of probe touched off by Van Zandt blast. 


The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee last week unanimously voted 
“a searching investigation into all 
phases of the B-36 bomber.” 

The resolution approved by the com- 
mittee authorizes $50,000 for the 
probe, provides for a special counsel to 
direct it, and specifically calls for un- 
earthing of “all facts relating to when 
this bomber was purchased, why it has 
been purchased, how it was purchased, 
any cancellations of other aircraft pro- 
curement that may have resulted . . .” 
House passage is expected to be routine, 
but it will probably be at least a week 
before the investigative staff is or- 
ganized and hearings get underway. 
> Van Zandt Blast—The action fol- 
lowed a sensational speech on the 
house floor by Rep. James Van Zandt 
(R., Pa.), a captain in the Naval Re- 
serve, inquiring as to the role that the 
political influence of Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson, former director of 
Consolidated Vultee Corp., and Floyd 
Odlum, president of Atlas Corp., which 
controls Convair, played in Air Force 
procurement of the Convair B-36 
bomber. Question was also raised as to 
whether the political influence of Sec- 
retary for Air Stuart Symington figured 


in an alleged $20 million renegotiation 
decision in favor of the Emerson Elec- 
tric Co. of St. Louis. 

Symington formerly was president of 
the firm but severed his connections 
with it when he joined the government 
in 1945. Van Zandt said that reports 
were that the government’s original con- 
tract provided that defect correction 
costs on gun turrets were to be borne 
by Emerson Electric, but that under 
renegotiation USAF assumed the cost 
to relieve the company from loss. 

The investigation was welcomed by 
both proponents of the B-36, anxious 
for an opportunity to discredit Van 
Zandt’s charges, and by its critics. 
Symington commented: “The allega- 
tions and rumors . . . are obviously and 
demonstrably false. Even allegations 
and rumors should be_ investigated, 
however, because by that process the 
truth will be revealed, as it should be. 
I welcome investigation . . . in open 
hearing.” 

Following is the text of Van Zandt’s 
accusations: 

Ugly, disturbing reports are beginning to 
circulate through the Congress and through 
Washington. They have come to me from 
New York and from other cities. I am 


confident that I am not the only member 
of Congress who has heard these reports. 

I say that the seriousness of their nature, 
the insistence with which they are going the 
rounds, the vigor and confidence with which 
they are asserted, imperatively demand that 
this Congress set up an unbiased House 
committee to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation. 

There may be some who will cry “politics” 
at my suggestion. I deny here and now, with 
every emphasis possible, that there is any 
politics at all involved. My record on na- 
tional defense speaks for itself. It has, for 
years, been the record of both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties that when it 
came to the national defense and to inter- 
national policy, politics was permanently 
adjourned. 

These disturbing reports—and to me they 
are only reports until they are investigated 
—revolve around the associations of Mr. 
Symington and Mr. Johnson with Mr. Floyd 
Odlum of the gigantic Atlas Corp., a super 
holding company. 

It is reported that Mr. Symington is a 
frequent week-end visitor at the Palm 
Springs, Calif., ranch home of Mr. Odlum 
and his wife, the former Jacqueline Coch- 
rane; that the logbook of the “Dewdrop” 
plane, which Mr. Symington uses as his 
personal aircraft, will record many visits to 
Palm Springs. This in itself is nothing. 
Against a background of other facts it pro- 
vides food for thought. 

In 1947, the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. held contracts for 100 B-36 bombers. 
At that time there was considerable doubt 
as to whether the contracts would ever be 
fully validated. A reading of the hearings on 
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the 1949 Air Force appropriations discloses 
that in early 1948, it was actually planned to 
cut back these contracts. 

The Air Force was asking instead for 
B-50s and B-54s. In 1947, Victor Emanuel, 
who then controlled Convair through his 
Aviation Corp. (AVCO), considered selling 
Consolidated to the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
The Securities and Exchange Commision 
would not approve the sale. 

Late in 1947, Mr. Odlum, through Atlas, 
acquired control of Consolidated, and be- 
came chairman. A few months later, in 
January, the Air Force prepared a directive 
canceling production of the B-36. Air 
Force studies in early 1948 indicated that 
the B-36 was not suitable, and Gen. Lauris 
Norstad so advised his superiors, explaining 
that the contract for 100 would be cut back 
to 50 or 60 so as not to bring financial ruin 
to Convair. 

In May, the Air Force announced that it 
would build its 70-group force around the 
B-50, Boeing; the B-45, North American; 
P-86, North American; and others. This 
announcement on May 7, 1948, did not list 
the Convair B-36. 

By then, 10 B-36s had already been 
produced. 

Air Force in June cut production to 
96 and announced a further reduction to 
61 B-36s. 

Mr. Louis Johnson was a director and at- 
torney for Consolidated Vultee at that time. 

During the same months of April, May 
and June, 1948, an official investigation was 
begun of the wartime aircraft turret con- 
tracts of Emerson Electric Co., of St. 
Louis, a firm formerly headed by Mr. Sym- 
ington. 

These aircraft turrets were unsatisfactory, 
and the contracts contained a clause provid- 
ing that defects be corrected without cost to 
the government. Col. Frank Wolfe, of 
Wright Field, went to St. Louis and _re- 
negotiated these contracts without loss to 
the company. It has been said that this 





Latest flight photo of the chance Vought 
Cutlass (XF7U) twin jet Navy fighter shows 
clearly the twin sweptback vertical fins 
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renegotiation process cost the government 
approximately $20 million. 

Emerson Electric was saved from loss, the 
government obtained the turrets at in- 
creased cost and as usual, the American tax- 
payer suffered. Colonel Wolfe, who was a 
subordinate of Gen. Benny Meyers, is now 
retired and is said to be living at Beverly 
Hills, Calif. The entire transaction should 
be the object of the committee’s inquiry. 

I return to Consolidated Vultee-Atlas 
Corp. Although in the spring and summer 
of 1948 the Air Force planned to reduce 
materially the B-36 contracts, we find that 
in January of 1949 it was canceling contracts 
with other companies for other planes in 
order to procure more B-36s, which not 
many months before had been found un- 
satisfactory as bombers and were to be used 
as refueling tankers. The renegotiations of 
the canceled contracts with other manufac- 
turers was handled by an outside law firm, 
reportedly upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Johnson. This firm had been retained for 
some time by Mr. Odlum’s Atlas Corp. 

Throughout the aircraft industry there 
are reports of very serious circumstances sur- 
rounding this transaction. They involve re- 
ported plans to set up, through Atlas, a 
huge aircraft combine under the control of 
Mr. Odlum. I have heard from sources I 
cannot disregard that there is a plan under- 
way for Mr. Symington to resign as Secretary 
of Air as soon as the 1950 budget contain- 
ing more funds for more B-36s is approved, 
and head this huge aircraft combine. I do 
not say that all of these reports are true; but 
I do emphatically assert that they are so 
prevalent and so persistent as to require a 
congressional investigation. 

The Congress should take this action in 
the vital interests of the security of the 
United States. We have a duty to the 
Nation regardless of an individual or corpo- 
ration. That duty we cannot shirk. 

On Sept. 10, 1948, it was announced 
that the. B-36 contract would not be cut 


NEW VIEW OF CUTLASS 
located midway along the span of each 
wing. Experimental models of the Cutlass 
are still in the final stages of flight testing 


back to 61 after all, but that the entire 94, 
still under contract, would be accepted. 
Later, 36 Convair—Consolidated Vultee— 
Liners were purchased and a $35 million 
contract for modified training planes was 
executed with the same company. 

In October, the production of Northrop 
B-49A jet bombers was transferred from 
that firm to Consolidated Vultee. The same 
month a Curtis-Wright contract for F-87 
all-weather fighters was canceled. A few 
weeks later, the $380 million which was 
withdrawn from the Curtis contract was 
transferred to Consolidated Vultee. 

There have been repeated cancellations 
early this year for other types of planes, all 
a matter of record, to make additional funds 
available for B-36s. The cut-backs of other 
contracts involve $312 million, a great sum. 
The cost of canceling the original contracts 
is being borne by the taxpayer. They will 
total in the neighborhood of $100 million. 
The money withdrawn from the other con- 
tracts will go, for the most part, to Floyd 
Odlum’s Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

More recently the B-54 contract has been 
canceled and plans are going forward for 
the purchase of yet another 36 B-36s. The 
Air Force has also brought forth a plan to 
modify the 73 B-36s already on hand by 
the addition of jet engines, for which the 
B-36 was not designed. The cost of the 
modification of the plane to bring it more 
in line with aircraft developments that 
have far outpaced its original design is more 
than $2.5 million each, more than all air- 
planes except the B-36 cost in the first place. 

Former Secretary of Defense, the late 
Mr. Forrestal, in learning of irregularities in 
the handling of this plan, refused to approve 
it. A very short time after Mr. Johnson was 
sworn in to succeed Forrestal, he issued or- 
ders, in great haste, to give the additional 
$183 million contract to the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., a firm from which he 
had just resigned as director and counsel a 
few weeks before. 


but Chance Vought plant at Dallas is fabri- 
cating parts for production of an_ initial 
order of 19 F7U-1s for the Navy. 
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VIKING 


Viking is serviced from movable gantry 
where platforms give easy access. When... 


It is impossible for me at this point to 
catalog the entire series of cancellations and 
reorders of Consolidated planes. But Con- 
gress should here and now find out why the 
B-36 was unacceptable in the first half of 
1948; why it became acceptable in Sept. and 
Oct. 1948; why contracts for other types 
have repeatedly been cut back to provide 
funds for still more B-36s, and whether 
there are plans for a super aircraft combine 
to be headed by Secretary of Air Symington, 
and under the thumb of Floyd Odlum. 

There are well-founded reports that Mr. 
Odlum was very active in assisting Mr. Louis 
lohnson to raise campaign funds for the 
Democratic Party in Sept. and Oct. 1948; 
that this coincides with the improvement in 
the status of the Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. and with the reputation of the 
product on which its financial future was 
staked—the B-36. If the aircraft industry 
and Mr. Odlum assisted in raising $1.5 
million, or as some reports have it, a stagger- 
ing $6.5 million, for the Democratic cam- 
paign, the Congress and the American 
people should know about it. 

I do not assert that this is true. I main- 
tain that there is sufficient evidence at hand 
to demand an investigation, devoid of any 
whitewashing or soft-pedaling tactics. The 
American people are entitled ty a fair and 
impartial investigation so that the truth may 
be known. 

Nothing short of an inquiry by Congress 
will clear up these matters. We are spend- 
ing $15 billion a year on our national de- 


fense. Are we pouring much of this into 
one basket, and an outmoded basket at 
that? Is there undercover dissension and 


serious disagreement on the state of our 
defenses? 

In fairness to the public which ungrudg- 
ingly pays the bill, in fairness to Congress 
itself, and in fairness to all who have been 
and are being mentioned, Congress can do 
no less than to support a full, complete, and 
fair investigation into these matters. That 
is exactly the purpose of my resolution. 
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READY FOR FIRING AND LAUNCHING 


rocket is ready for firing, after final 
check-up gantry is moved. Then comes... 


How High Is Up? 


launching, with rocket moving slowly at 


first, but quickly hitting supersonic speed. 


Martin Viking rocket soars to 51}-mile height in 
first test flight at White Sands. 


First test flight of the Martin Viking 
rocket missile carried the five-ton craft 
to an altitude of 514 miles at White 
Sands Proving Grounds, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. The 45-ft. missile attained a 
speed of 2250 mph., or Mach number 
3.4 at an altitude of 77,500 ft. 

The Reaction Motors rocket engine 
develops a thrust of more than 20,000 
lb. for slightly over one minute. It uses 
liquid oxygen and alcohol as a propel- 
laut, the same combination used in the 
Bell X-1 and Douglas D-558-II research 
ir planes. 

The Viking was designed originally 
as an upper atmosphere “sounding” 
rocket for research purposes but it has 
proved an effective development design 
for exploration of a variety of missile 
problems. The Viking is part of a gen- 
eral program aimed at production of a 
missile superior to the wartime Nazi 
V-2. One of these improvements has 
already been made in the Viking, which 
is stabilized in pitch, yaw and roll dur- 
ing that portion of the flight within 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

The first Viking was delivered to the 
Navy in Jan. 1949, and static firing was 
conducted at White Sands during 
March and April. The first free flight 
was made May 3 and a second Viking is 
now being prepared for flight soon. 

The performance of the first missile 
was considerably less than that of which 
the design is capable and future flights 


will attempt to reach a speed of more 
than 3000 mph. and an altitude of more 
than 200 miles. 

A total of 10 Viking missiles is on 
order with the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
which supplies the airframe and con- 
trol design. Reaction Motors supplies 
the rocket power plant. Rocket testing 
and launching is accomplished by a 
joint Martin-Reaction Motors-Office of 
Naval Research technical crew at White 
Sands. Although the Viking is smaller, 
less powerful and slower than the V-2, 
its aerodynamic form, control system 
and rocket power plant will be used as 
the basis for future developments. 


Operation Stork 


A “maternity airlift,” sponsored by 
the International Refugee Organization, 
is bringing expectant mothers and their 
family groups into the U. S. from Euro- 
pean displaced persons camps. 

Operating as an adjunct to regular 
sea transportation of DPs, the airlift is 
being flown jointly by Seaboard & 
Western Airlines and Transocean Air 
Lines. 

A ruling forbids women who are preg- 
nant six months or more from traveling 
to the U. S. by sea; they must wait at 
least three months after the pregnancy. 
The airlift will bring the women and 
their families to this country in about 
26 hr. flying time. 
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Senate Passes Tydings Bill 


Measure strengthens hand of Defense Secretary, reorgan- 
izes National Military Establishment. 


The Senate unanimously voted Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson vastly 
increased authority over the armed serv- 
ices, including their procurement pro- 
grams, last week. 

Big fight came from a contingent of 
Republicans and Democrats, led by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (R., Ore.) and Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.), who 
objected that the measure did not go far 
enough in giving the secretary stronger 
power. 

Three amendments offered by this 
contingent were whipped down, after 
several days debate. 
> Personnel Transfers—An amendment 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
make personnel transfers between the 
services to accomplish a change in com- 
bat missions, was defeated by a 46 to 
26 vote. A compromise, authorizing the 
President to make personnel transfers 
(with the approval of the officer to be 
transferred, the service from which, and 
the service to which he would be trans- 
ferred) was accepted. 

Secretary or Under Secretary?—An 
amendment to designate the civilian 
heads of the three services as under 
secretaries, to clarify in name, as well as 
in authority, their subordination to the 
Secretary of Defense, was defeated on a 
45 to 21 vote. The Tydings bill ex- 
plicitly subordinates the three service 
heads to the Secretary of Defense, but 
it permits them to retain the title of 
“secretary” for “purposes of prestige.” 
Under the Tydings bill, the line-up 
would be: Secretary of Defense ($15,- 
000 a year, as at present); Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense ($14,500, instead of 
Under Secretary Steve Early’s present 
$12,000 a year); and Secretaries of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force ($14,000 a 
year, instead of their present $15,000 
a year). 

> Joint Chiefs of Staff—An amendment 
to give the “chairman” of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a vote on strategic deci- 
sions was defeated, 45 to 21. Although 
the Tydings bill asserts that the “‘chair- 
man” shall “take precedence over all 
military personnel,” it gives him little 
more than messenger-boy duties. Under 
the measure he would be appointed by 
the President and report to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on the discussions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(Before passing the Tydings bill, the 
Senate overwhelmingly beat down an 
amendment, 58 to 6, to authorize the 
Army to maintain a tactical aviation 
contingent. Among its supporters were 
the leading Marine Corps spokesmen, 
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Sen. Paul Douglas (D., Ill.,) and Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy (R., Wis.). 

Other provisions of the Tydings bill, 
now before the House for action, are: 
e National Security Council. Present 
membership on this top advisory group 
consists of the President, Secretary of 
State, Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
taries of Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and the chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. 

The Tydings bill would make the 
Vice President a member, and remove 
from membership the three service sec- 
retaries. At present the President is 
authorized to designate to membership 
the secretaries of other executive de- 
partments, the chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, and the chairman of the 
Research and Development Board. The 
Tydings bil] would make these appoint- 
ments subject to Senate confirmation. 

e Department of Defense. The Na- 
tional Military Establishment would be 
converted into a clear-cut executive de- 
partment, “the Department of National 
Defense,” encompassing three military 
departments—for Air Force, Army, and 
Navy. 

e Special Assistants. The Secretary of 
Defense would be authorized to ap- 
point three $10,000-a-year “special as- 
sistants.” (The President’s proposal 
that they be designated “assistant secre- 
taries” was turned down to minimize 
the abundance of secretary-level person- 
nel in the military organization). 

The Tydings bill makes no change 
in present law which provides for an 
undersecretary and two assistant secre- 
taries for each of the three services. 


With the secretary, deputy secretary, 
and three service secretaries, this would 
mean 14  secretary-level officials—the 
same as at present. 

e The Munitions Board and the Re- 
search and Development Board which 
now have semi-independence, would 
clearly be made agencies of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

e Uniform Budgeting. A $10,000-a-year 
civilian comptroller of the Department 
of National Defense to lay down uni- 
form budgeting practices for the three 
services—which now vary widely—and 
coordinate estimate proposals is pro- 
vided. In addition, the Tydings bill 
would set up a comptroller and assistant 
comptroller for each of the depart- 
ments. To assure civilian budget con- 
trol, if a department comptroller were 
a military officer, the assistant comp- 
troller would have to be a civilian. 


Changes Needed In 
CAA Omni-Range 


U.S. Air Force has reported that the 
omni-directional VHF range sponsored 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion as the basic equipment in its new 
federal airways system is unsuitable for 
military use in its present form. 

Col. Karl H. Kalberer, USAF repre- 
sentative on the Air Coordinating 
Committee’s Navigation Panel, has so 
informed that group. Col. Kalberer 
indicated that the broad cone of silence 
encountered over the omni-range sta- 
tion did not give a sufficiently precise 
station location for USAF require- 
ments. 

He suggested CAA install some sort 
of marker beacon at the omni-range 
station so pilots using its facilities 
would have a more accurate idea of 
when their planes are flying over the 
station. 





SKYROCKET TURNS ON HEAT 


First flight photo of the Douglas Sky- 


rocket using its rocket motor. Two models 
of the transonic research plane have been 
turned over to National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics and the Navy for oper- 
ation as part of the joint USAF-Navy- 
NACA transonic flight research program at 


Muroc AFB. Skyrocket has the same Re- 
action Motors rockets that powered the 
Bell X-1 on its first supersonic flight. Since 
Skyrocket must also carry fuel for its turbo- 
jet engine, rocket fuel is limited to a quan- 
tity sufficient for about half the endurance 
of the X-1’s 150 seconds full rocket power. 
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IAS-RAeS Meet 


Differing approaches of 
British to 
aircraft problems seen. 


Americans, 


The Second International Confer- 
ence of the Royal Aernonautical Society 
and the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences recently in New York City 
provided an important exchange of 
scientific knowledge. It also demon- 
strated by example the differences be- 
tween British and American approaches 
to identical problems. 

It has long been clear that the Ameri- 
can a i is first to establish a rigor- 
ous theory supported by basic research, 
followed by a bold leap to fabrication of 
a finished article. This produces rapid 
technological progress with a subsequent 
costly ‘‘de-bugging” and development 
period. 

The more conservative British ap- 
proach follows empirical laboratory ex- 
amination of a specific configuration, 
followed by a costly series of experi- 
mental models which ultimately pro- 
duce a finished product ready for serv- 
ice. 
Americans take the first and third 
steps; the British supply the important 
step two. This system was adapted to 
last week’s conference program. Tech- 
nical papers generally were paired, or 
presented in trios with English and 
U. S. authors interspersed. 


First photo of the Allison T-38 turboprop 
installed in the nose of a modified B-17 for 
initial flight testing at Indianapolis. The 
T-38 is a single unit of the T-40 turboprop 
now rated at 5500 hp. Higher power rating 
is planned for the production version of the 
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NEW ALLISON TURBOPROP 


> Turboprops~The turboprop power 
plant came in for its expected attention, 
with the British able to support their 
enthusiasm by experience on a variety 
of types that have compiled several hun- 
dred hours’ flight time. 

The absence of noise and vibration 
were stressed by F, M. Owner, Bristol, 
and G. R. Edwards, Vickers-Armstrong, 
but both admitted that fuel consump- 
tion remains a prime development prob- 
lem. Both expressed optimism on this 
score. 

Flight time does not yet permit an 
assessment of overhaul periods but 
maintenance on both airframe and en- 
gine has proved substantially lower than 
with the reciprocating engine. 
> Materials—T'he materials problem was 
thoroughly handled from both the 
static and dynamic load point-of-view. 
A. E. Russell, Bristol, favc 2d a cautious 
approach in which each aircraft design 
requires special consideration, whereas 
G. G. Green, Convair, pointed out 
broad industry trends in U. S. design. 

P. L. Teed, Vickers-Armstrong, in- 
troduced a new concept of the effect of 
high altitude on aircraft materials, 
pointing out that reduced atmospheric 
pressure, temperature, and water con- 
tent has an effect on the chemical and 
physical properties of materials that 
can no longer be ignored. Together 
with C. Williams Battle, all agreed 
the high temperature problem is in- 
creasingly serious and insufficient data 
on materials is available for their use in 
supersonic aircraft design. 
> Acroelasticity — Aeroelasticity gained 
further prominence at the conference 
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T-40. T-40 is scheduled for use on the 
Convair P5Y flying boat; the Douglas A2D 
and North American A2J, both Navy attack 
bombers; and possibly on a new version of 
the Convair B-36 intercontinental bomber 
(Aviation Week, Mar. 14). 


when it cut across most of the papers 
presented. Its various phenomena were 
specifically discussed by A. Flax, Cor- 
nell; H. A. Wills, Australia, and G. G. 
Green. All agreed that the increased 
stiffness required to handle these dy- 
namic loads extract structural efficiency 
penalties. 

The classic three-way debate over ac- 
cessory system methods received British 
assistance but did not solve the argu- 
ment over the respective merits of 
draulic, electric and pneumatic systems. 

H. G. Conway, British Messier (hy- 

draulic); R. H. Woodall, Rotax (elec- 
trical) and H. R. Haerle, Hymatic 
(pneumatic), agreed that auxiliary power 
and accessory drive systems must be 
integrated into the original design of 
the airplane if efficient use of total 
power generated by the aircraft is to be 
assured. 
PU. S. Role—Transonic aerodynamics 
fell largely to the American contributors 
with F. L. Thompson and W. G. Vin- 
centi, both of NACA, presenting recent 
research results. The large-size land- 
plane vs. flying boat debate was handled 
by D. Keith-Lucas, Short Bros., and 
G. S. Schairer, Boeing, with the pres- 
entations following the familiar themes 
of economic superiority of the flying 
boat and performance superiority of 
the landplane. 


Philadelphia Regatta 


Draws Many Entries 


Seventy-one planes and 142 pilots 
and navigators competed over the 271 
mi. course at Philadelphia in the an- 
nual Memorial Day Regatta for per- 
scnal planes. 

A new formula for plotting efficiency 
was used. Devised by George Pew, 
president of the Philadelphia Aviation 
Country Club, Wings Field, Ambler, 
Pa., where the race was run, it gives 
equal weight to fuel economy and time 
consumed in covering course. It is ex- 
pected to result in a more realistic dem- 
onstration of each plane’s best normal 
cruising speed and fuel consumption. 

Winning pilots in the nine classes of 
planes, with their average speed and 
fuel consumption follow (according to 
preliminary Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Assn. calculation): Beech Bonanza, 156 
mph., 6.6 gph., Frank Oat, Jr.; Ryan 
Navion, 141 mph., 9.9 gph., R. H. 
Breithaupt; Bellanca Cruisair, 127 
mph., 8.8 gph., J. W. Smith; Cessna 
120-140, 115 mph., 5.6 gph., Paul 
Mitchell; Ercoupe, 105 mph., 4.9 gph., 
Max Karant; Cessna 170, 125 mph., 
7.3 gph., Rod Smith; Piper Clipper, 
113 mph., 6.7 gph., Arthur V. Turner; 
Stinson, 102.5 mph., 8.8 gph., J. T. 
McLamore; Beech Model 18 (twin), 
173 mph., 36.4 gph., Arthur Godfrey. 
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ANDB To Test Omni-Range 


Program is result of too large error in CAA equipment 
in Indianapolis installation. 


Comprehensive tests and evaluation 
of the omni-range airways system in- 
stalled by Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration will be made by the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board. 

The ANDB test program is a result 
of an initial test made of CAA omni- 
range equipment at Indianapolis which 
indicated considerably more margin of 
error in the equipment than CAA had 
previously publicized. ANDB concluded 
that more extensive and more accurately 
instrumented tests of the omni-range 
and its supplementary equipment were 
required. 

P Five Month Test—The omni-range 
tests will take five months. Engineering 
supervision will be made by Airborne 
Instruments Laboratory of Mineola, 
N. Y., under contract to ANDB. Air 
Force, Navy, Air Transport Assn., Air 
Line Pilots Assn., Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Assn. and the CAA have been 
asked by ANDB to participate in the 
rogram. 

Initial ANDB test was made in the 
flat terrain around Indianapolis. Next 
tests will be made in mountainous ter- 
rain near Ogden, Utah, and Phillips- 
burg, Pa., and over a watery area at 
Patuxent River, Md. It is believed these 
tests will indicate the effect of various 
types of terrain on the accuracy of omni- 
equipment. 

In addition to the very high fre- 
quency omni-directional range, the auto- 
matic offset course computer and dis- 
tance measuring equipment will be 
tested. 
> Variety of Planes—A variety of aircraft 
types will be used including military, 
transport and personal planes. AOPA 
will furnish a personal plane equipped 
with lightweight VHF navigation 
equipment for service testing. Shoran 
electronic techniques will be used as 
the basic measuring device for flight 
tests. 

Results of the tests will be published 
by ANDB and can be obtained by per- 
sons not on the ANDB mailing list by 
writing: ANDB Executive Secretary, 
Room 5126 Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
> Comell Contract-ANDB has also 
awarded a contract to Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratories for development 
studies on the airport time utilization 
equipment recommended in SC-31 re- 
port of the Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics. The Cornell study 
will evaluate various general approaches 
to this equipment problem and recom- 
mend specific techniques for develop- 
ment of prototype equipment. 
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Airport time utilization equipment 
is expected to perform the tollowing 
functions: transmit aircraft flight plans 
fom point of origin to destination be- 
fore departure; sort and schedule ail 
arrival times at any given terminal; and 
assign definite landing times for all 
arrivals. It is hoped that maximum air- 
port utilization regardless of weather 
conditions will be made possible by this 
equipment. 


CAB Airfreight 
Decision Fought 


Opponent’s of CAB’s recent tentative 
decision certificating four all-cargo lines 
(AviATION WEEK, May 9) will make 
their final effort to upset it June 13, 
when the Board hears oral argument on 
“exceptions” to the opinion. 

In requesting oral argument, the Air 
Transport Assn. charged CAB plans to 
launch an experimental (airfreight) pro- 
gram “which bids fair to rank among 
the most colossal gambles in the history 
of government regulation of private in- 
dustry.” Economic waste, wholesale 
duplication of facilities and surplus ca- 
pacity are assured if the decision is made 
final June 24 as proposed, ATA de- 
clared. 


> Others Protest—American Airlines, 


United Air Lines, TWA, Eastern Air 
Lines and six smaller certificated passen- 
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PIASECK?’S FAST START 


Unusual photo catches a Piasecki HRP-1 
transport helicopter in a fast start from a 
simulated carrier deck during a Marine Corps 
demonstration at Quantico, Va. The 


ger carriers joined ATA in protesting 
CAB’s tentative opinion. Willis Air 
Service, California Eastern Airways and 
Globe Freight Airline, three all-cargo 
operators which were denied certificates, 
also filed formal exceptions to the deci- 
sion. 

Freight rates, passenger fares and 
mail pay all will be higher if the four 
all-cargo lines are finally certificated, 
American asserted. “Some of the areas 
where the CAB majority proposes to 
add new carriers would not generate 
sufficient trafic to support a single 
(daily) all-cargo schedule by each oper- 
ator already certificated even if the 
freight volume increases nine-fold as the 
board predicts,” AA said. 
> Potential Disputed—United, Eastern, 
American and other ATA members con- 
tended that CAB’s estimate of a domes- 
tic airfreight potential of one billion 
ton miles annually at some undesig- 
nated time in the future is erroneous 
and meaningless. 

UAL said that if the rate of increase 
in airfreight traffic during the postwar 
period were projected it would mean 
only 200 million ton miles in 1950 and 
250 million in 1953—“‘a quarter of the 
potential cited by CAB.” (Volume last 
year was between 116 and 125 million 
ton miles.) 

Several of the established airlines 
challenged the Board’s contention that 
the all-cargo operators have shown prog- 
ress in reducing their deficits. They said 
that Slick Airways was able to cut its 
loss last year only because the freight 
carrier’s supply and service division had 
made $562,000 net profit on $1,400,000 
worth of C-46 modification work per- 
formed for the Chinese and USAF. 


Marines are experimenting with the use of 
transport type helicopters for assault land- 
ing from aircraft carriers against enemy 
beachheads. 
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Court Averts Mail Award Chaos 


TWA and Capital turned down on action to force CAB 
to revise past permanent rate determinations. 


Receiving little attention but of ut- 
most significance to the airlines were 
recent actions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court upholding Civil Aeronautics 
Board decisions on reopening past mail 
rate determinations. 

TWA and Capitol had both sought 
to reverse CAB decisions and to have a 
new mail rate established for a period 
in which a final rate previously fixed 
was accepted and in effect. 

T'WA sought additional mail pay of 
about $11,157,000 for the period Jan. 
1, 1946 to March 14, 1947. Capital 
requested approximately $5,300,000 in 
added mail compensation for the period 
from June 1, 1942 to Jan. 17, 1947. 
Both petitions sought relief to assure a 
profit on the investment for the periods 
involved to offset heavy deficits incurred 
due to normal and extraordinary events. 
> Court Action—After exhausting the 
various procedural steps before CAB in 
which their claims were denied, TWA 
and Capital separately took their cases 
to the courts. Petitions for review of 
the CAB orders were first sought in the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Board was upheld in these ac- 
tions and the carriers involved appealed 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. Recently, 
the highest court of the land wrote finis 
to this entire process by sustaining the 
Board in first denying TWA’s appeal 
and later Capital’s similar petition. 

While airline lawyers may have a 
field day in continuing to cite innumer- 
able cases and argue the fine points of 
law involved pro and con, the economic 
implications are clear-cut and far less 
disputable. 
> Invitation to Instability—The power 
to revise permanent mail rates retroac- 
tively is a double edged sword. If TWA 
and Capita? had prevailed, they would 
have benefitted handsomely. But a defi- 
nite note of instability, bordering on 
chaos, would have been introduced for 
the industry as a whole. 

No assurance could ever be attached 
to past financial accounts. Also, the 
Post Office’s budget would be in a con- 
stant state of confusion for past and 
future periods. This instability and 
uncertainty could stretch back more 
than ten years—to the enactment of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

In its decision of Dec. 2, 1947, which 
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marked its final action leading to the 
court appeals, CAB decided that “we 
do not have the authority to fix a new 
rate for an operation during a period 
in which a final rate previously fixed by 
us was in effect and unchallenged by 
initiation of a mail rate proceeding.” 

> Future, Not Past—The Board further 
declared: “It is firmly established law 
that a public utility rate deals only with 
the future. It is not concerned with 
the reimbursement of past losses nor 
with the recapture of past profits which 
have proved excessive. It offers only an 
opportunity to earn a fair return, and 
it does not guarantee that such a re- 
turn, will, in fact, be earned.” 

Nowhere in that decision does the 
Board refer to the consequences of 
its March 12, 1942, action when it 
sought to effect a retroactive reduction 
in mail pay for American Airlines. The 
Board then declared one of its funda- 
mental doctrines to be that it has the 
power to declare lower mail rates ef- 
fective to the time when notice is served 
that a rate investigation will be made. 

Incidentally, this doctrine has never 
been disowned. The dangerous impact 
of this decision was that it went back 
to Dec. 1, 1939, and was 15 months 
in the making. 

The consequences were far-reaching 
and the market price of American’s 
stock fell sharply, with corresponding 
weakness in other airline securities. 
One prominent investment trust 
dumped its holding of American Air- 
lines shares on a demoralized market. 
> Reversal—A few months later, in pass- 
ing upon mail rates for Pan American- 
Grace, the Board completely reversed 
itself on this issue. It declared that re- 
capture of earnings “would in all like- 
lihood reduce managerial incentive to 
accomplish increased economies in op- 
eration . such a policy writes a 
question mark across the carrier’s finan- 
cial statements which purport to reflect 
its true financial condition; for such 
statements, upon which investors may 
have relied, may subsequently be ren- 
dered misleading by a retroactive order 
of the Board. To the extent that such 
incidents create uncertainty as to the 
carrier’s financial stability they tend 
to impair its ability to attract capital.” 

With this declaration. the Board, 
in large measure, repaired the damage 


of its past action. Slowly, investor con- 
fidence was restored to the industry. 

The lessons of the 1942 experience 
are too clear to invite a repetition of 
chaos thru the establishment of retro- 
active adjustments of mail rates. 

Adequate protection to the certif- 
cated airlines who may feel the need of 
and seek additional mail pay remains in 
the right to file an application to this 
effect. Any added mail pay to be subse- 
quently awarded can then be made 
retroactive to the date of filing. 
> Existing Procedure — Virtually every 
airline has resorted to this procedure. 
In most cases where this approach has 
been used, the increased rate of mail 
pay established has been declared ef- 
fective to the date of filing. The full 
amount of the increased rate of mail 
pay has rarely been received but the 
retroactive principle, in this instance, 
has been consistently followed. 

Accordingly, the failure to file in 
plenty of time can prove costly. For 
example, among the “Big Four,’ Ameri- 
can, which has made a fetish of eschew- 
ing subsidies, was the only carrier fail- 
ing to apply for increased mail pay in 
recent years. In its Apr. 7, 1948, show 
cause order on the “Big Four,” Ameri- 
can’s new rate was declared effective 
from the date of the order while the 
other applicants’ increased rates were 
declared retroactive to Jan. 1, 1948. 

While these applicants had filed 
prior to that date, the Board merely 
found that these carriers did not re- 
quire any additional mail pay for such 
prior period. Nevertheless, nothing was 
done to upset the principle of declaring 
retroactive mail pay awards effective 
from the date of filing. 

By having protective —— on 
file, unless a real “‘need” for such added 
mail pay exists, air carriers may overdo 
one of their best safeguards. At present, 
there is considerable criticism being 
leveled at the industry for the tendency 
to operate on a “cost-plus” basis, with 
the difference being supplied by the 
government. 
> Workload—Another corollary danger 
in this practice is present in the undue 
burden of the workload placed on the 
Board. For example, no sooner had 
Braniff received a mail rate increase on 
its domestic routes late in 1948, than 
it made preparations and filed for an- 
other increase. This is hardly encour- 
aging to an under-manned and over- 
worked staff struggling to complete 
previously pending applications of other 
carriers in greater need of mail pay 
relief. 

Frequently, there is too much reli- 
ance placed on efforts and measures de- 
signed to obtain financial assistance 
from the government. Filing applica- 
tions for added mail pay, of course, re- 
mains the simplest and easiest approach 
in this direction. —Selig Altschul 
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TO LEAD FOULING 


Service tests, as well as engine builders’ tests, show the AC-181 Spark Plug 
to resist lead fouling better than any other plug ever built. Furthermore, 
the one-piece ceramic insulator—of patented CORALOX—gives AC-181 
extreme ruggedness, prevents flashover downward from the contact cap, and 
eliminates the dirt trap between the shielding barrel and core insulators 
which is common to two-piece construction. 

Currently approved by Pratt & Whitney and C.A.A. for the R-1690, 
R-1830, R-2000, R-2800, and R-4360 engines, this latest achievement by AC 
is now in greatly expanded production for many of the country’s leading 
airlines and the Air Forces. 

AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION © FLINT 3, MICHIGAN 


AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 


OTHER AC AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS AC Plugs for jet engines have 
TARR cAEMPEAINE SHU MUATEES arate te nai 


FLEXIBLE CABLE e FUEL PUMPS ment of many speed records. 
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NOW... APPROVED FOR HIGH-PRESSURE HYDRAULIC SERVICE 


Parker 


3,000 psi 


CHECK 
VALVES 


AN 6249 and AN 6280 


Approved under 
Specification AN-V-5d 


OTHER PARKER CHECK VALVES 5 PARKER 3,000 psi Check Valves have run 
le anretinnse more than 150,000 cycles with peak impulse 


Pe di "check pressure 150% of rating, after which leakage 
was less than one drop per hour. This exceeds 


Army-Navy aircraft standards by 300%. 
The PARKER exclusive design provides: 


1. Instantaneous checking with low back pres- 
sure. 


# AN 5830 
swing check * 33 . When closed, absolutely tight checking under 
any pressure. . 
—_ a ima . 3. When open, delivery of full line capacity 
Controllable Checks and Restrictor vats Maat ialiaalt iia) pressure drop. 
Checks— 3,000 psi : 
Swing Checks for fuel and air sys- . Maximum trouble-free service — metal-to- 
fes-—up te 750 psi metal hardened seats. 
Tank Vent Checks and Check-Relief 
Valves OTHER PARKER AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


. Ball Checks for in- _ ; 
he ebb gp Bes AN and Flareless Fittings . Hydraulic Valves 


Fuel Valves ° O-Rings of approved compounds 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY arker 


17325 EUCLID AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Plants:-Cleveland and Los Angeles TUBE FITTINGS ° VALVES 
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Cross-section of NACA’s 4x4 ft. supersonic wind tunnel at Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, with test section in inset. During year it has 
operated, power has been supplied by a 6000 hp. motor pending installation of motors capable of 60,000 hp. for 30 minutes. 


New Research Methods Revealed 


NACA tells how better techniques, more efficient use of facilities 
have brought great progress in its transonic speed investigations. 


Increasingly fertile new research 
techniques used by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics have 
brought forth a significant group of 
data revealing great progress in prob- 
lems of the transonic speed region. 

Some of these procedures were un- 
tested as late as V-J Day. By energeti- 
cally developing them, and employing 
radical, yet more accurate instrumen- 
tation, NACA has been able to extract 
greater quantities of useful data per 
hour of tunnel time, missile flight, and 
body fall. 

Theoreti~al work has followed closely 
these research results so that theory use- 
ful for design purposes is available more 
quickly than formerly. It has narrowed 
the science-industry gap. 

At the industry’s biennial inspection 
of NACA’s Langley Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory (AviaTION WEEK, May 30) 
some of this progress was reported: 
> Boundary Layer Control—Boundary 
layer control investigation now indicates 
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that its effectiveness is greatest in in- 
creasing the optimum aspect ratio for a 


. wing of given area. Because aspect ratio 


plays a major role in aircraft range, 
boundary layer control can be effective 
in reducing drag over thick root sections 
(up to 40 percent) required for aspect 
ratios as high as 20. 

No solution is yet in sight for the 
critical service and maintenance difficul- 
ties presented by extremely smooth sur- 
faces and sensitive slot design required. 
P Rocket Application—Pilotless aircraft 
research station, at Wallops Island, Va., 
has made progress in application of the 
rocket to aeronautical research. The 
problem of stable booster-body separa- 
tion in flight has been solved so that 
rocket body stability is now virtually un- 
affected by separation of the spent 
booster. 

From earlier confinement to simple 
lift, drag and moment data, the rocket 
technique has now been extended to 
such complex research applications as 


lateral-control effectiveness, ge in 
roll, autostabilization, static stability, 
dynamic stability, flying qualities and 
nose jettisoning for pilot escape. 

The technique has now been reduced 
to such dependability and accuracy that 
as many as seven parameters may be ob- 


tained from a — flight which, in 


turn, provide wholly adequate data for 
the configuration under test. Thus, only 
one or two flights suffice for complete 
tests of a new configuration problem. 
The importance of the rocket tech- 
nique lies in its production of data 
smoothly through the sub, trans and 
supersonic speed regimes. 

> Jettisonable Nose—One of the results 
of this program with immediate appli- 
cation is the fact that a jettisonable 
nose can be separated from a highspeed 
aircraft only when the drag of the body 
is greater than the nose portion, sug- 
gesting the need for application of dive 
brakes before separation. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Stabilization of the nose is also re- 
quired to prevent tumbling and conse- 
quent pilot escape difficulty and this 
may require special fins along the 
after-portion of the nose. 

Air inlets continue an important 
problem, with the “single shock” super- 
sonic inlet now exhibiting superiority 
over the familiar Oswatitch “multiple 
shock” design. In the transonic zone, 
high critical speed continues a primary 
objective but this must be obtained 
without a sacrifice in inlet velocity ratio. 
Detailed design data are now available 
for selection of the proper nose inlet 
shape to meet these conditions. 

NACA is now examining a new-type 
flush air inlet consisting of a simple 
indentation along the fuselage side and 
a simple external scoop lying within the 
fuselage mold line. ‘This new form is 
expected to prove superior to the famil- 
iar divergent ramp NACA flush air inlet. 
> New-Type Automatic Pilot—The “rate 
sensitive” gyro automatic pilot is now 
being proposed as a solution to dynam- 
ically unstable aircraft configurations in 
which added fin area, incidence angle 
reduction or dihedral angle reduction 
have proved ineffective in reducing the 
time-to-damp criteria used by the mili- 
tary services. This new-type automatic 
pilot is sensitive only to the rate-of- 
change of rotation about the axes and 
not to the angular deviation alone. 

The device has proved highly effec- 
tive in damping unstable oscillations 
but it is not yet known to what extent 
the services will permit this device to 
fulfill the existing requirements for 
dynamic stability. 
> Supersonic | Compression—Develop- 
ment work on the NACA supersonic 
compressor has continued, with the 
familiar reaction turbine now giving wa 
to a new impulse turbine design with 
great promise. In this latter design the 
flow experiences no pressure rise through 
the rotor but achieves its compression 
through the formation of a normal 
shock in the stator passage downstream. 

Since efficiency of this new design 
depends upon the acceleration of the 
air through the turbine, extensive re- 
search will be required to determine the 
best turbine angle and blade shape for 
both the rotor and the stator. But tre- 
mendous weight savings are promised 
by the reduction in turbine size from 
8-12 stages to only a single stage for a 
given pressure ratio. 

Aeroelasticity was revealed as a new 
and comprehensive science encompass- 
ing a wide variety of structural and aero- 
dynamic phenomena. That it should 
only now be coming into prominence 
stems from the fact that it increases in 
importance with speed, and NACA aero- 
dynamic research is now almost wholly 
in the transonic zone, where aeroelastic 
problems are most severe. 
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AEROELASTIC EFFECTS OF SWEEP 


The associated phenomena of flutter, 
divergence, control reversal and loss of 
control are concentrated in the transonic 
zone for a straight-wing aircraft but 
occur over a wide range of speeds for 
various swept wing configurations. 

Research already indicates that wing 
divergence is the most critical aero- 
elastic problem for sweptforward wings, 
contro] loss for sweptback wings, aero- 
dynamic center shift for all highly swept 
wings and flutter for unswept wings. 
Mathematical methods are already avail- 
able for the prediction of whether 


strength or stiffness is likely to be critical 
in a given design. 

> Combined Load Testing Machine— 
The new NACA six-component com- 
bined load testing machine was unveiled 
at the meeting. This unit permits the 
application of combined bending-torsion 
loads on a structure in three degrees of 
freedom. In addition, the unit contains 
heating equipment permitting testing of 
structures at high temperatures. 

This unit has already carried struc- 
tural research into new areas of com- 
bined load tests and has provided here- 
tofore unobtainable data on stress-strain 
properties in combined compression and 
shear beyond the elastic range of the 
material. These data have permitted 
the development of a new “slip” theory 
of plasticity which follows experimental 
results more closely than previously. 

Spin tunnel research during recent 
months has established the dependence 
of spin chute stability on fabric porosity. 
Whereas chute instability in the past 
has rendered difficult the problem of 
accurate determination of chute size, 
research now indicates that increasing 
the porosity of the chute fabric pro- 
duces a stable chute of much smaller 
size than those formerly required. A 
theory is now available in which the 
smallness of the size chute required can 
be used as a criterion in the assessment 
of the tail damping power factor of 
experimental aircraft. 
> Supersonic Pressure Tunnel—Calibra- 
tion of the Langley 4- by 4-ft. super- 
sonic pressure tunnel, which has occu- 
pied its first year of operation, has now 
been completed and research is now 
under way on models as large as 32-in. 
span at Mach numbers between 1.2 and 
2.2. The tunnel is temporarily powered 
by a 6000 hp. motor in order to com- 
plete calibration while awaiting installa- 
tion of the designed 45,000 hp. instal- 
lation, which can provide 60,000 hp. for 
periods limited to 30 min. Pressuriza- 
tion of the tunnel up to 2.5 times 
atmospheric pressure enables the equip- 
ment to produce high Reynolds number 
results comparable to full-scale super- 
sonic flight. 

An important research result revealed 
at the 1949 inspection was the practical- 
ity of propellers operating at supersonic 
speed. 

Research results in the 8-ft. high 
speed tunnel of the past year indicates 
that useful efficiencies are now predicted 
for conventional aircraft propellers oper- 
ating at speeds up to Mach number 1.1 
in significant contrast to the widely-held 
belief that the propeller was useless for 
flight above Mach number 0.85. In 
addition, special supersonic blade plan- 
forms are now under test that may 
permit the operation of propeller-driven 
aircraft and missiles well into the super- 
sonic speed zone. 
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GREAT FOR 
LIGHT PLANES! 


Mcale 
DISPERSANT OIL! 




















Proved by 10 Years’ Performance in Flight Operations! 


KEEP LIGHT PLANE engines in clean condition for fine 
performance—with Esso Aviation Oil! 


IT’S MADE FROM high quality base stock ... and it’s 
a detergent-dispersant type aviation lubricant that 
performs a remarkable cleaning action as it lubri- 
cates. When oil is changed, suspended carbon and 
sludge drains out of the engine! 


PROVED by tests run both in America’s largest avia- 
tion petroleum laboratories and by a leading man- 
ufacturer of light plane engines —as well as by years 
of actual use in gruelling operations, under extreme 
temperatures. 


NEXT TIME you change oil, change to the oil that 
helps improve the operating condition of light 
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plane engines— ESSO AVIATION OIL! It’s avail- 
able in grades HD 55, HD 65, HD 80 at airports 
from Maine to Texas... 
famous Esso Winged Oval. 


wherever you see the 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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Adel has an extensive 
line of AN standard 
hydraulic equipment. Full 
information available 
upon request. 


GoD PRESSURE 





CoD PRESSURE 






Co) PRESSURE 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. BURBANK, CAI ¢ HUNTINGTON, W. VA 





CANADIAN REP.: RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, LIMITED 
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Film Deices Surfaces 
Via Electrical Heat 


Aircraft manufacturers are finding 
wide application for a recently devel- 
oped electrical resistance element which 
is sprayed on surfaces to be heated for 
thermal deicing. 

Known as Electrofilm, this material 
is distributed evenly over entire area 
where icing may occur and is separated 
from the part only by a thin insulating 
coating. It is manufactured by Electro- 
film Corp., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

Company claims product has a heat 
transfer ciicary of 90-95 percent, 
requiring correspondingly less electrical 
power for heating as compared to con- 
ventional heating elements that may 
have an effective heat transfer of only 
30-50 percent. 

The material is applied by spraying 
to a thickness of .010 in., resulting in 
a weight (less electrical leads) of only 
.05 Ib./sq. ft. It has withstood durability 
tests of over 600 hr. in still air with- 
out deterioration. 

Its application characteristics make it 
practicable for installation on surfaces 
of virtually any shape or size. It is 
represented as being highly resistant to 
solvents and mechanical and thermal 
shocks, and is unaffected by tempera- 
tures ranging from —100 to +450 F. 

Recent rain abrasion tests at 600 
mph. showed that this heating element 
had over ten times the resistance of 
unprotected metal skin. 

Applications include: 

e Contact heating of air intakes, cowl 
leading edges, prop spinners, antenna 
and pitot masts, slots, hinge fairings, 
and leading edges of fixed surfaces, pro- 
pellers and rotor blades. 

e Radiant heating, for personnel or 
equipment. 

e Forced air heating, using electric heat- 
ers in ducts or heated blower rotors. 

e Contact heating of instruments, bat- 
teries, armament cameras, fluid tanks, 
tubing, bomb shackles and ammunition 
boxes. 


Thin Electrical Tape 


High dielectric strength (exceeding 
7000 v.) abrasion resistance, and pro- 
tection against oils and acids, are given 
as qualities of 7-mil-thick “Scotch” 
electrical tape No. 33 offered by Min- 
nesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 900 Fau- 
quier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. Made with 


‘ plastic backing, material is listed by 


Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., for 
temperatures as high as 176 F. Tests 
are reported to show 125 percent 
stretch, good aging properties and 
toughness. Tape adheres readily to 
plastic insulated wires and is impervi- 
ous to moisture. 
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New Fokker Trainer In Production 


One of the latest primary trainers to 
appear on the European scene is the 
Dutch Fokker S.11 “Instructor.” 

In contrast with two of the most 
recent American types, the TEMCO 
TE-1A and the Beechcraft Model 45 
Mentor, which are higher-powered craft 
but both two-place tandems, the Fokker 
Instructor features a side-by-side seat- 
ing, with sufficient room aft for a cen- 
trally placed third seat or additional 
equipment, 

Advantages reported by Fokker to 
have prompted the side-by-side layout 
are: 

e Improved contact between pupil and 
instructor, to permit training with 
greater ease and simplicity. 

e Both occupants have unimpaired 
vision for takeoff and landing. 

e Only a single set of instruments is re- 
quired. 

A low-wing craft intended to afford 
aerobatic training and blind flying and 
navigation instruction, the §.11 is 
powered by a 190-hp., 6-cylinder Lycom- 
ing 0-435-A engine. It is possible to in- 
stall other engine types up to a maxi- 
mum of 240 hp. 

The trainer is now in production at 
United Netherlands Airplane Factories, 
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Inc., Fokker, at Amsterdam. First order, 
for 100 planes, is for the Dutch Air 
Forces and Avio-Diepen N.V. 

> American Products Used—In addition 
to the Lycoming engine, Fokker has 
drawn substantially on the U. S. market 
for various accessories on the S.11. 

Powerplant auxiliaries include a Mar- 
vel carburetor, Bendix Scintilla mag- 
netos, Delco-Remy electric starter and 
generator, and AC Spark Plug division 
fuel pump. 

Included in the usual combination of 
panel installations are Kollsman’s air- 
speed and rate of climb indicators, alti- 
meter, compass, tachometer, and clock. 
The primer button is Kohler’s. 

Propeller specified is a two-blade, 
fixed-pitch unit or the Aeromatic auto- 
matically adjustable pitch prop for bet- 
ter climb performance. The accompany- 
ing tabulation gives comparative per- 
formance data with these two installa- 
tions. 

Fuel tanks (2) are Goodyear 17-gal. 
Pliocel units. 
> Fuselage Makeup—The body features 
welded tube construction to reduce cost 
of and facilitate repairs, afford a high 
factor of safety. 

Access to cockpit is via a sliding mid 








FOKKER S.11 


“INSTRUCTOR” 
Dimensions 
iS Ee g . 36 ft. 
BM a on <t Siccees 4 
Height : . to 
Wing area .... 200 sq. ft. 


Engine Data 


Type: Lycoming 0-435-A . 

Maximum power....... 190 hp. at 2550 
rpm. 

Cruising power............- 110 hp. at 2100 
rpm. 


Specific fuel consumption at 


Sea tadnenewkss 0.53 1b./bhp./ 
hr. 
With Fixed- 
Weights Pitch Wooden 


Prop* 


Empty, with equipment . 1730 (1750) lb 


Useful load 
2 occupants, with para- 
GN oct naecees . 400 bd. 
i Ss eee 218 (198) Ib. 
| nn ea 
Groas weight........... . 2375 lb. 
Wing loading 11.9 lb./sq. ft. 


Power loading. . 12.5 tb./sq. tt 


Performance 

Maximum speed, sea level... 134 mph. 
Cruising speed, sea level. .... 106 mph. 
Minimum speed...........- 58 mph. 


Rate of climb, sea level. 730,(905) fpm. 


Takeoff run with 5-mph. head- 


ee eer 5S0 (460) ft. 
Landing ageinst 5-mph. 
headwind, flaps down...... 490 ft. 


Range for above-mentioned 
cruising speed and useful 
MiG... daeduegebeaseukeedece 390 (350) mi. 


* Figures in parentheses are with Aeromati¢ 
propeller 











dle section in the canopy. A hinged 
panel gives access to the third (rear) 
seat. 

Engine cowl panels have quick- 
release fasteners and are partly hinged 
to obviate necessity of complete re- 
moval. 
© Airfoil Details—Wing is an all-metal, 
cantilever structure riveted as a single 
unit, with fuel tanks located between 


Spars. 
Skin between spars consists of large, 
reinforced plates, this construction 


necessitating but six ribs in each wing 
and permitting large inspection open- 
ings. 

Split-type flaps have a single-shect 
surface reinforced with ribs. Operation 
is via a lever between seats. 
> Surfaces—Ailerons are of metal con- 
struction, fabric-covered. 

Horizontal stabilizer is all-metal, 
bolted to the fuselage and fitted with 
strut braces. 

Elevators are fabric-covered, light- 
metal frames, with trim tab adjustable 
in flight. 

Rudder is also a fabric-covered, light- 
metal frame, with trim tab ground ad- 
justable. 

Main landing gear 
fixed-type installation. Tail wheel is 
steerable and can be coupled to the 
rudder by means of a hand control in 
cockpit. 


is a wide-track, 
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4\ 
/ reaching for the stars... 
Almost beyond the imagination . . . yet well within the 


realm of possibility, lie the developments and ambitions 
of our modern aviation industry: Men and planes going 
faster than sound; aircraft for the exploration of the 


universe; hangars, airfields, navigation aids suspended 
in space — things beyond belief. 


And as requirements for superplanes grow... SUUGIF, 
in cooperative progress with the Aircraft Industry, will 
continue to design and manufacture ball and roller 
bearings to withstand the terrific temperatures and 
speeds these new developments demand. &°S/F 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 6572 





Aviation bearings engineered by 
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Partial Admission Aids Efficiency 


Blocking of nozzle annulus offers method to slow jet 


engine speed without taking fuel consumption penalty. 


By Robert McLarren 


One of the major performance difter- 
ences between the turbojet and recipro- 
cating engine is the engine speeds for 
best economy. ‘I’he reciprocating engine 
attains its lowest specific fuel consump- 
tion at 50-65 percent of its maximum 
engine speed, but the turbojet must 
operate at 90-95 percent maximum 
speed for maximum fuel economy. 

An even more radical difference lies 
in the effects of engine speed changes on 
— fuel economy. While further 
throttling of the reciprocating engine 
makes little or no change in_ its 
economy, a throttling of the turbojet 
engine actually causes a serious increase 
in fuel consumption. 

Nevertheless, for purposes of airplane 

speed control, the turbojet engine must 
be throttled; for example, on final ap- 
proach to a runway or carrier deck. 
P When to Slow Dine: Ratertiocne in 
cruising speed may also be desired when 
a fighter escorts a bomber, flies forma- 
tion with other jet fighters, slows down 
in excessively turbulent air, or reduces 
speed in fulfillment of mission require- 
ments. 

These reductions in airplane speed 
are made by reducing engine thrust, 
which can only be accomplished at 
present by reductions in engine rpm. 

When such throttling occurs, fuel 
consumption increases rapidly (Fig. 1). 
For example, a_ typical present-day 
turbojet engine cruises at 92 percent 
maximum engine speed at which it de- 
velops about 85 percent static thrust: A 
reduction in engine speed of only 10 
percent results in a reduction in engine 
thrust of 30 percent but an increase 
in fuel consumption of 12 percent.’ This 
phenomenon comprises one of the basic 
problems of the turbojet engine: in- 
flexibility. 
> Wanted: Flexibility—Attempts to 
provide increased flexibility to the turbo- 
jet engine have been numerous. But all 
have been based on the maintenance of 
engine rpm. for maximum fuel economy, 
while reducing the thrust by mechanical 
means. 

Most widely known method is use of 
an adjustable tail-pipe nozzle, either a 
“spindle” or “bullet” within the tail- 
pipe, or exterior clam-shell doors. This 
method shows important advantages 
theoretically. But mechanical difficul- 
ties have plagued most installations due 
to the high-temperatures in which the 
mechanism must operate. 

Another method suffering from the 
same difficulties, but little-known, is 
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the use of adjustable stator blades in 
the turbine nozzle annulus. 

A third method of considerable prom- 
ise, and yet not subject to the high heat 
of the first two, is the use of adjustable 
stator blades in the compressor.’ By 
changing the blade angle, this solves the 
problem of increased fuel consumption 
created by reduced engine speed. ‘lhe 
blade angle-of-attack is charged and 
produces optimum lift coefficients at 
the existing airspeed and mass flow. 

In tests of an NACA eight-stage 
axial-flow compressor in which the 
stator blades were turned through angles 
as great as 36 deg., results indicate sub- 
stantial improvements in peak efficiency 
and peak pressure ratio for the com- 
pressor. Again, however, the design of 
the complex mechanism required for 
adjustable stator blading, together with 
accompanying automatic control, is an 
impractical task under present con- 
ditions, 
> Better Way—A simpler and more ef- 
fective method of reducing engine 
thrust, while holding engine speed sub- 
stantially constant, is “partial admis- 
sion.” Portions of the nozzle annulus 
are blocked off mechanically so that the 
flow of hot gases from the affected com- 
bustion chambers does not reach the 
turbine. 

In the ultimate form of partial ad- 
mission, the firing of the affected com- 
bustion chambers would be shut down. 
The turbine would be operated on only 
a few of the combustion chambers, af- 
fording important fuel economies. 

In order to determine the actual per- 
formance and efficiencies of a gas tur- 
bine operating under partial admission, 
the NACA Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory tested a typical turbine 
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Fig.! Variation of power and fuel con- 
sumption for turbojet and recipro- 
cating engines 


modified to restrict the turbine inlet gas 
flow to 120 and 180 deg. of the nozzle 
annulus." 

At 120 deg. admission, turbine per- 
formance was obtained for: three values 
of total-pressure ratio; a range of nozzle- 
inlet pressures from 20 to 45 in. Hg. 
abs.; an inlet temperature of 800 R; 
and over a range of rotor speeds, includ- 
ing design speed. At 180 deg. admis- 
sion, turbine performance was obtained 
at a total-pressure ratio of 2.0, an inlet 
total pressure of 45 in. Hg. abs. and an 
inlet temperature of 800 R over the 
complete range of rotor speeds. 

Fig. 2 is a typical curve resulting from 
these tests, and is a plot of over-all tur 
bine efficiency against the paren of 
full-power output at an inlet total pres- 
sure of 45 in. Hg. abs., inlet total tem- 
perature of 800 R, a rotor speed of 8650 
rpm., and a total-pressure ratio of 2.0. 
Although only the 120, 180 and 360 
deg. admission conditions were used in 
the tests, the remainder of the points 
were calculated by standard perform- 
ance-prediction methods in use at the 
laboratory. 
> Test Results—This curve shows, first, 
the effectiveness of partial admission as 
a direct power control with power out- 
put dropping almost linearly with the 
degree of admission down to 180 deg., 
after which its effectiveness falls off. 
Second, this power reduction is ob- 
tained at a proportionately low cost (in- 
creased fuel consumption) in over-all 
turbine efficiency. 

Where direct engine throttling of 30 
percent power increases fuel consump- 
tion 20 percent, with partial admission 
the same engine power reduction can 
be obtained with a loss in efficiency of 
only 4 percent under the conditions 
used in the test. 
> Efficiency Losses—Since the ideal goal 
of partial admission is to control engine 
power without any losses in over-all tur- 
bine efficiency, the tests examined 
sources of the losses shown. First, an 
analysis was made of the turbine oper- 
ated under design conditions at full 360 
deg. admission and this study revealed 
that about 18 hp. was lost through rotor- 
tip leakage and 7 hp. through bearing 
loss. 

Leakage of the gases through the 
clearance between the rotor tip and the 
turbine casing is constant regardless of 
engine speed or degree of admission, so 
it was dismissed as a basis of compari- 
son. The bearing loss due to friction, as 
indicated by a heat-rise of the lubricant, 
varies as the 1.4 power of the rotor 
speed and is independent of the de- 
gree of admission. So it, too, can be 
disregarded. 

But partial admission creates addi- 
tional losses: 

e Pumping or windage loss in inactive 
rotor blading. 
e Scavenge and eddy losses during fill- 
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Fig. 2 Variation of overall efficiency with power reduction by 
partial admission (Ref. 2) 


ing and emptying of rotor blading. 

e Diffusion of gases at nozzle discharge. 
These latter two losses are combined 
into a single driving-fluid loss. 

P Degree of Loss—Pumping loss _in- 
creases with rotor speed and with de- 
crease in degree of admission. This loss 
varies as the third power of the rotor 
speed and its importance is determined 
largely by the pitch-line diameter of the 
turbine since it varies as the fourth 
power of the latter. 

Major offender in partial admission 
eficiency loss are the driving-fluid 
losses, which are directly proportional 
to rotor speed and vary directly with the 
degree of restriction of the nozzle an- 
nulus. 

The nozzle and rotor-blading losses, 
common to both full and partial admis- 
sion, are at a minimum at the design 
speed of the rotor. They increase with 
either an increase or decrease in rotor 
rpm. 
In the case of partial admission, these 
losses vary with the degree of admission. 
Although they are the greatest source of 
power loss in the full admission turbine, 
they become of less importance in par- 
tial admission because of the rapidly- 
mounting driving-fluid losses. 
> Precedent—Partial admission long has 
been used in the steam turbine field. 
This experience now can be drawn upon 
to indicate methods of reducing effi- 
ciency losses due to partial admission. 

Steam turbine practice indicates that 
pumping losses may be reduced by 
closely shrouding the inactive rotor 
blading. Such shrouding also reduces 
that part of the driving-fluid loss caused 
by induced gas diffusion at the nozzle 
discharge: 

e It decreases the pressure gradient be- 
tween the active and inactive flow 
regions of the blading. 

¢ It eliminates the flow of the diffused 
gases through the inactive rotor blad- 
ing and the subsequent power loss. 

One problem peculiar to partial ad- 
mission: it subjects the rotor blade to 
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induced vibrations in addition to those 
incurred in full-admission operation. 
Primary resonance occurs at partial ad- 
mission when the forced vibration set 
up by the application and release of the 
driving-fluid force at the beginning and 
the end of cut-off has the same period 
as a natural vibration frequency. 

One or more operating conditions 
will always exist during partial admis- 
sion operation at which the timing of 
the loading and unloading of the 
blades will be such as to cause primary 
resonance. Precautions must be taken 
in the design of the rotor blading so 
that under conditions of primary reso- 
nance the maximum blade stresses in- 
duced may be withstood safely. 
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Small Unit Reveals 
Atmosphere Secrets 


A tiny telemetering device capable of 
simultaneously transmitting 24 different 
types of information by radio from 
rockets traveling almost 3000 mph. has 
been successfully tested by Navy scien- 
tists at White Sands, N. M., according 
to Central Air Documents Office (Navy- 
Air Force) Technical Data Digest. 

Installed in the ““Aerobee” rocket, the 
telemeter, weighing only a few pounds, 
transmitted satisfactorily at 71.78 mi. 
above the earth at a maximum velocity 
of 2830 mph. Recording instruments 
on the ground were able to receive data 
on flight characteristics, cosmic-ray in- 
tensity, motor performance, quality of 
sunlight above atmospheric blanket. 








Lockheed 
Constellation 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
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The famed Lockheed Constellation 
is by far the most popular intercon- 
tinental transport flying the Atlan- 
tic. The Constellation carries three 
times as many passengers, month 
in and month out, as all other trans- 
ports combined. It has been tried 
and proven by 4000 million passen- 
ger miles of dependable service on 


every continent of the world. 


Lockheed 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


© 1949, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF 
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Private Capital in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


@ In the United States air transportation is operated as a private enterprise. In 
other countries it is conducted by the government. The United States continues to 
lead, as it always has, in the development and utilization of air transportation. No 
other country has a comparable standard of airline service. We believe it is to the 
nation’s interest, as well as to our own, to continue to operate under the system 
that made this possible. 


If, however, private enterprise is to retain the spirit and initiative which makes for 
progress, it must be convinced that its service is useful and that results are largely 
dependent on its own effort. A result of our effort is: 


In three years, 1946, 1947 and 1948, American Airlines, Inc. invested $60,000,000 
in new airplanes and equipment: 








This provided business for the aircraft factories and employment for their men, 
strengthening their ability to contribute to national air power. 


It provided one hundred twenty-five airplanes of the most modern design—the largest 
single fleet of modern transport aircraft in the world, and a direct contribution to 
national air power. 


It provided a new 300-mile-an-hour fleet for the air routes of the United States, 
assuring time-saving, dependability and safety — more comfort for the passenger 
and greater speed for all forms of travel, transportation and communication, 


In the same three years, American Airlines, Inc. invested $6,000,000 in new and 
more efficient shop buildings and equipment: 


This has provided jobs for trained technicians and modern machinery for their use. 


It, thereby, provides an important reserve of skilled personnel available for national 
air power. 


It has provided operating economies which will be reflected in contribution to profit- 
able operation and, ultimately to reduction in charges for air transportation. 


It has provided maintenance and overhaul facilities, strategically located, which 
constitute a reserve for national air power. 


Every dollar of the $66,000,000 came from private investors. None of it was borrowed 
from any agency of the government nor was any of it government subsidy. 


a, AMERICAN AIRLINES 


* * 
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What Air Mail Subsidy? 


A common misconception is that all of the airlines are supported by government 


subsidy. Let’s discuss this: 


American Airlines is paid for the transportation of mail at rates established by 
order of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The rate at which American is being paid 
was certified by the Board to be “fair and reasonable in terms of quality of service 
and was not designed to meet the financial needs of the carrier.” That rate includes 


no subsidy. 


The United States Post Office Department is American Airlines’ largest cus- 


tomer in dollar volume, and we continue to give it the best of service. 


It should be remembered also that we transport passengers, express and freight. 
In 1948, our revenue from those sources was $84,615,000. Our total revenue for the 


transportation of mail was $4,769,000. 


Of the total revenue of American Airlines in 1948 more than ninety-four 
per cent (94%) came from the transportation of passengers, express and freight. 


Less than six per cent (6%) came from the transportation of mail. 





If, during 1948, the total revenues received for the transportation of mail, 
$4,769,000, had been the only funds available to meet our expenses we would have 


been able to operate only 19 days during the year. We did operate 365 days. 


American Airlines is a business institution. We take pride in the fact that we 
have been able to make substantial progress and improvement, with private capital 


usefully employed in the public’s service. 





alts AMERICAN AIRLINES - 
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YOU NEED A BUILDING? 


Meet your Problems of Space, 
Production or Storage by using 
TRUSCON Standardized 

Steel Buildings. 

















YOU NEED IT WHEN? 


Prompt delivery of TRUSCON 
Standardized Steel Buildings 
within certain size limitations 
is now possible. 


YOU NEED IT WHERE?» 


These standard -unit, pre- 
fabricated structures can be 
shipped anywhere, are easily 
and speedily erected and dis- 
mantled, allowing extreme 
flexibility. 



































Truscon Standardized Steel Buildings are now available in 
Series A design of widths not exceeding 30 feet, in heights 
up to 16 feet 14% inches and any length in multiples of 
" 4 feet. Roof can be either steel interlocking type or Ferro- 
Ho bord Steeldeck with insulation and weppepronting. These 

Truscon Steel Buildings are used for all kinds of indus- 
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trial and commercial structures because they offer fire 


J 
AL resistance, permanence, ease and speed of erection, low 
a 





ee upkeep, low cost, high investment value. And Truscon 
% Steel Buildings have a high salvage value which permits 
hi them to be dismantled and re-erected in an entirely 
new location. 
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Series “A”— Type 1 





Write for complete information today. Truscon engineers 
Standard Heights of Sidewalls Standard Widths of Buildings will be glad to make suggestions and help you select the 
a Ww building that fits your needs. 


B’- 114", 10-91%”, | 8-0", 12.0”, 16'-0", 20’-0” 
13’-5%4", 16'-1%4" 24'.0”, 28'-0", 30'-0" _ 






























Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel 
Windows and Mechanical Operators... 

Industrial Steel Doors ... Steel Joists... Metal 
Lath ... Complete Stee! Buildings... Steeldeck 
Roofs . . . Reinforcing Steel . . . Radio Towers 
... Steel Boxes and Platforms...Foundry Flasks. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO e Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 
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Chart Eases Selection of Resistance Gage 


Graph method affords rapid choice of strain unit and 


determination of output. 


A labor-saving chart has been devised 
by G. L. Rogers, McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp. chief test engineer, to ease the 
difficult problem of selecting a bonded 
electric strain gage for a specific in- 
stallation. 

Just how perplexing this selection can 
become is pointed up by the fact that 
principal manufacturer of these gages— 
Baldwin-Southwark Locomotive Works 
—catalogs approximately 55 single-direc- 
tion SR-4 units (exclusive of special 
gages), with varying dimensions, re- 


TYPICAL STRAIN GAGE 


Example of application cited. 


sistance and gage factors for individual 
needs. 

Basic considerations in choosing a 
strain gage for a particular installation 
involve space limitations, gage output, 
gage resistance, or a combination of any 
of these factors. 
> Factors Considered—In the accom- 
panying sensitivity chart, outputs of 
the various SR-4 strain gages are plotted 
directly as a function of minimum 
width and length. It is therefore pos- 
sible to choose one gage, in some in- 
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stances more than one, that will fulfill 
the dimensional limitations at various 
bridge output values. 

If the criterion is bridge output, it is 
a simple matter of inspection to choose 
that gage standing highest on the chart, 
regardless of dimensional characteris- 
tics or gage resistance. 

In many applications the bridge cir- 
cuit warrants a reasonably small resist- 
ance. Again, by inspection of the chart, 
it is possible to choose the gage whose 
resistance is adequate and still fulfills 
other qualifications. 

By combining these procedures, it 
is possible to choose the gage with the 
desired minimum dimensions and maxi- 
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Symbols 


AL/L = Unit strain, in./in. 
E = Young’s modulus, Ib./in.? 
R = Resistance of gage, ohms. Sub- 
scripts denote specific gages. 
AR = Change in resistance of one gage, 
ohms. 
P = Potential applied to bridge. 
Re = Resistance of galvanometer, 
ohms. 
Eg = Bridge output, microvolts. 
lq = Bridge output, microamperes. 
GF = Gage factor = AR/R/AL/L 
K = Number of active arms in 
Wheatstone bridge. 








Multiplying Factors for 
Other Conditions 





fi Multiply 
Conditions Ordinate 
Scale by 
Factor 
One active arm 4 


Two active arms 


Stress greater than Actual stress/ 


1,000 psi. 1,000 
Material other than 107/E (material) 
aluminum 
To find Eg Re 











mum output at a particular resistance. 

The chart consists of two sections. 
One part involves plotting the output of 
a Wheatstone bridge, made up of 
SR-4 strain gages, as a function of the 
dimensional characteristics of the gages. 
An approximate equation permits cal- 
culation of bridge output in terms of 
galvanometer current: 

Iq = 1/K [(AR/R) (P/R+ Ra)| (1) 

Where 

AR/R = GF (AL/L) (2) 

Assumptions were then introduced 
into the equation of bridge output, 
making it proportional to two variables, 
age factor and gage resistance. 

(1) AL/L = sstrain, in./in., also 

equals stress/modulus of elasticity, or 
10°/10° = .0001 for aluminum at 1000 
psi. 
(2)P, potential applied to the bridge, 
taken equal to lv. for each 20 ohms 
gage resistance = R/20 (Note: Only 
one strain gage used on each active arm 
of the bridge. ) 

(3) Re, resistance of galvanometer = 
100 ohms. 

(4) K = 1, since four arms of the 
Wheatstone bridge are active and equal 
in magnitude. 


Therefore: 
Ig = GF/10,000 [R/20(R + Re)| 
microamperes. 


and in terms of output potential 


Eq = I¢ Re = GF/10,000 
[R/20(R/Re + 1)] microvolts. (4) 


In the second phase of the chart, a 
family of lines, Ic, was obtained by 
holding GF and R constant and varying 
the ialvatgniapied resistance from 0 to 
100 ohms. 

Since the chart was derived with the 


assumptions listed, the accompanying 
table enables the I, scale to be ratioed 
for any other condition. 

> Typical Example—The following illus- 
trates one application of the chart: 

A constant strength steel beam was 
to be designed to fit into a limited space 
in a wind tunnel model control system 
(see sketch). Working section of the 
beam could not be more than .35 in. 
wide and .80 in. long. Bending stress 
was not to exceed 30,000 psi. 

The electrical circuit was composed 
of two SR-4 strain gages (R, and R,) 
forming half of a Wheatstone bridge 
and a galvanometer with an internal 
resistance of the order of 30 ohms. It 
was further desired to use a strain gage 
of relatively low resistance. 

From the chart, the logical choice 
would be a Cll gage having a minimum 
width of .31 in., minimum length of 
.75 in., and resistance of 300 ohms. 

To find the approximate bridge out- 
put, I,,, extend the horizontal line, C11 
C11, until it intersects the proper 
I, line; then following the I. line until 
it intersects the vertical line drawn 
from Re = 30. Extend back to the Ic 
ordinate and read 13.64 microamperes. 
From the table, the output is ratioed, 
due to the varying conditions, by these 
factors: 

(1) Two active arms, factor = 4 





(2) 30,000 psi., factor = 30,000/ 
1000 = 30 

(3) Steel beam, factor = 10 x 10°/ 
30x 10e%=% 


Therefore, output I, = 13.64 x 4 x 
30 x 4 = 68.2 microamperes, or ap- 
proximately .07 milliamps. The corre- 
sponding E, from Eq. (4) = 68.2 x 
30 = 2,046 microvolts, or approxi- 
mately 2 millivolts. 
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Thunderjets Given 
Flight Test Workout 


Wright Field test pilots established 
an unofficial record recently when they 
completed more than 400 hr. of acceler- 
ated service test flying on three Re- 
public F-84D Thunderjets in less th: 
30 days. Planes averaged 64 hr. in tic 
air for each day flown, covering an esti- 
mated 190,000 air miles before tests 
ended. 

Ranging from 3000-40,000 ft. alti- 
tude, flights consisted of pilot familiari- 
zation, checkouts, and engine time at 
various percentages of rated rpm. 

All iahodabed missions were com- 
pleted and only a few, minor flight 
discrepancies occurred. 

Despite fast pace of the test program, 
craft were given regular 50-hr. and 
100-hr. inspections. Accelerated Service 
Test Maintenance personnel accom- 
plished this by using six jet engines, 
rotating them in planes as needed. 

Representatives of Republic Aviation 
Corp. and Allison division of General 
Motors Corp. aided the Air Materiel 
Command in carrying out program. 

Armed with six .50-cal. machine guns 
and rockets carried under the wings, 
the I*-84D’s armament may be serviced 
in less than 30 min. and the engine re- 
placed in less than 59 min. 


AnalogueComputation 
Course for Engineers 


A special three-week 
analogue computation will be given at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., beginning 
June 20th. 

It will deal particularly with treat- 
ment of engineering problems by ma- 
chines designed for the solution of dif- 
ferential equations. Course-direction 
will be under Dr. Samuel H. Caldwell, 
professor of electrical engineering and 
head of the Institute’s Center of 
Analysis. 

Objective of studies is to provide en- 
gineers with a broader understanding of 
uses and potentialities of analogue com- 
puters. “Increasing availability of these 
machines throughout industry,” Cald- 
well points out, “makes it important 
that trained personnel be prepared to 
fully exploit their benefits.” 

He emphasizes that persons attend- 
ing the course should have a_ basic 
knowledge of calculus and differential 
equations. 

Demonstrations now being planned 
will make use of the MIT differential 
analyzer and various types of electronic 
analyzers now available or under devel- 
opment at the Institute. Additional in- 
— may be had from Dr. Cald- 
well. 


course in 
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Pilot's Control Box. 
Large, easy-to-read matic Direction Finder. 
drum dial. All controls Automatic visual bear- 
carefully designed and ings and simultaneous 
positioned to facilitate aural reception of cw, 
operation. mcw, or voice signals. 


RCA Type AVR-2! Auto- 
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Non-hunting pointer. Single-pointer types available for single ADF. 


eee for accurate bearings on weak signals 


RCA “21 Automatic Direction Finder 


Weight, only 50 pounds — installed 


OR high signal sensitivity . . . for 

maximum bearing accuracy... for 
small size and light weight, the ADF is 
the answer. It is completely self-con- 
tained. It is only one-half the size of 
similar airline equipment, and only 
two-thirds the weight—without sacri- 
fice in quality. 

Here is an automatic direction finder 
that makes dual ADF practical . . . be- 
cause two RCA “‘21” receivers weigh 
little more than existing single ADF’s. 
Signal sensitivity is betier than 10 
microvolts-per-meter over its range of 


AVIATION SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, HN. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


150 to 1750 ke. Signal-to-noise ratio is 
2 to 1 at less than 3 microvolts-per- 
meter. Power drain, only 3.5. amperes 
at 28 volts; or 7 amperes at 14 volts. 


For full information on the RCA “‘21”’ 
. ;. which meets the new RTCA and 
CAATC requirements . . . write RCA, 
Aviation Section, 
Department 9-F, Ss 


Camden, N. J. Sp, ‘29 ) 


This free brochure tells 
the story. Write for 
it today. 
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Sales Offices: 

CHICAGO, Civic Opera Bldg., 20 North Wacker Dr. 
CLEVELAND, 1328 Citizens Bldg. 

DAYTON, 1517 E. Third Street 

DETROIT, 2857 E. Grand Blvd. 

HOUSTON, 633 Avenue W, Central Park 


LOS ANGELES, Suite 300-170 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills 


MOLINE, 617 15th St. 

NEW YORK, 70 East 45th St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1413 Packard Bldg., 15th & Chestnut 
ST. LOUIS, 1230 North Main St. 

SEATTLE, 3104 Smith Tower 

SYRACUSE, 501 Roberts Ave. 


Canadian Representative: 

Railway & Power Corp., Ltd., NEW GLASGOW, 
MONTREAL, NORANDA, NORTH BAY, TORONTO, 
HAMILTON, WINDSOR, WINNIPEG, 

EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 
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Flying Wing’ with plenty of sting! 


Streaking through the sub-stratosphere like a huge, silver bat, the 
Northrop Flying Wing YB-49 can carry a bomb load of 30,000 pounds. 
Such a plane naturally calls for materials that provide maximum strength 
with minimum weight. And like the majority of U. S. plane manufac- 
turers today, the makers of the Flying Wing are meeting these require- 
ments with OSTUCO Aircraft Tubing. 

Inherent strength-without-weight characteristics make OSTUCO 
Aircraft Tubing ideal for a great many applications, and it offers the 
additional advantages of being easily machined, formed and fabricated 
to the most exacting requirements. 

OSTUCO made the first “Chrome-Moly” ever produced for 
aircraft use, and is one of the nation’s largest suppliers of aircraft tubing 
today — widely recognized for precision craftsmanship and low percent- 
age of rejects. Prompt deliveries can be assured from special alloy steel 
inventories and from a wide range of tube sizes carried on hand for 
engine, aircraft mechanical, and airframe tubing parts—all produced 
to Army, Navy, and AMS specifications. For fast service, contact your 
nearest OSTUCO Sales Office now. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Send for Free Book. Write today, without obli- 
x gation, for your copy of Booklet A-2, containing 
helpful, factual information on OSTUCO Aircraft 
Tubing. Address the nearest OSTUCO Sales Office, 
or write direct to General Office, Shelby, Obio. 





THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Fabricators of Seamless and Electric-Welded Steel Tubing 
Plant and General Offices: SHELBY OHIO 
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Plane Ground-Power 


Line of aircraft ground power units 
is Offered by Industrial Electronics & 
Transformer Co., 1801 E. Slauson Ave., 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. Gasoline engine 
or motor generators, regulated and 
shunt-stabilized rectifiers include all 
ratings and ranges needed for commer- 
cial and military aircraft. Gas engine 
generators, either mobile or self-pro- 
pelled, for constant potential or jet 
engine starting, have ratings from 500 
to 2000 amp. Motor generators feature 
electronic controls for .5 percent regu- 
lation and fast recovery time. Ratings 
are from 125 to 1200 amp. at 28.5v. 
d.c. Selenium rectifiers with electronic 
controls provide maintenance-free oper- 
ation with less than .5 percent regula- 
tion; ratings are from 45 to 2000 amp. 
d.c. continuous at 28.5v. Shunt-stabil- 
ized rectifiers provide 8 percent voltage 
regulation with ratings from 125 to 500 
amp. output. 





All-Purpose Tool 


For line maintenance or factory 
work, multi-purpose, portable electric 
tool can be used for drilling, sawing, 
filing, sanding polishing, and other spe- 
cialized applications on wide variety of 
wood and metal operations. 

Offered by Smilan Tool Company, 
2848 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., the device has three separate 
spindles. One provides 4 in. drilling 
in metal or 4 in. in hardwood. Second 
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spindle gives reciprocating stroke % in. 
long for hack sawing, filing and key 
hole cutting, and may be adapted to 
jig sawing, reciprocating sanders, ham- 
mers, etc. Bottom spindle is for right 
angle drilling, sanding and buffing with 
discs or for wire brush applications. It 
also can be used with flexible shaft or 
adapted for circular saws. 

Furnished with unit is 4 in. chuck 
which may be used interchangeably on 
all three spindles. Via shifting, gear re- 
duction can be increased from 5:1 to 
10:1, providing ample torque for heavy 
duty use. Spindle speeds are 2000 rpm. 
or 1000 rpm. Instantaneous control of 
110v. a.c.-d.c. motor is provided with 
a built-in triggerswitch 





. 
‘Tom Thumb’ Motor 

Expressly designed for servo applica- 
tions, exceedingly small .3 Ib. induction 
motor made by Lear, Inc., 110 Ionia 
Ave., N.W.; Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 
incorporates four- or six-pole, two-phase, 
400 cycle current connections. Unit has 
high resistance rotor which gives ap- 
proximate linear relationship between 
speed and torque. 

If correctly used in null seeking servo 
systems with conventional amplifier cir- 
cuits, torque to inertia ratio of 50,000 
radians/sec. sq. can be obtained. Both 
four- and six-pole versions can be sup- 
plied for flange mounting with or 
without radiator. 


Anti-Static Polish 


Combination polish and cleaner for 
plastics, made by Park Chemical Com- 
pany, 8074 Military Ave., Detroit 4, 
Mich., incorporates dissipator to avoid 
generation of static during application. 
Marketed as “Parko Anti-Static Plas- 
tics Polish,” product is recommended 
for use on Plexiglas, Lucite, Vinylite, 
polystyrene and other molded or sheet 
plastics. Material is reported to remove 
shallow scratches, give high gloss finish, 
and not craze or discolor any type of 
plastic. 





Servo Aid 


Generator offered by Arma Coprp., 
254 36th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y., deliv- 
ers de voltage proportional to accelera- 
tion of rotor rather than velocity of 
rotation. Company claims unit is es- 
pecially suitable for servo systems hav- 
ing severe damping problems and sys- 
tems where acceleration must be meas- 
ured or limited. With .12 amp. in 350 
ohm. field, generator delivers .1 volt 
for an acceleration of 1400 radians/sec 
sq. Maximum speed is 5000 rpm. Ro 
tor inertia is .25 oz. in. sq., weight is 3 
lb., and overall length, exclusive of 
shaft, is 3.375 in. 





Coaxial Switches 


New group of compact, lightweight 
coaxial switches announced by Design- 
ers for Industry, Inc., 2915 Detroit 
Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio, for aircraft 
and radar applications, are available 
with solenoid drive for remote control 
or with manual control for panel mount- 
ing. Single pole switches are offered 
in 2-, 3-, 4-, and 6-way for use with 
RG-8/U and RG-11/U cable. All mod- 
els accept type ““N” connectors. Stand- 
ing wave ratio is less than 1.25 to 1 to 
3000 mc. with peaks of not more than 
2.0 to 1 to 10,000 mc. Crosstalk at- 
tenuation is not less than 60 db. to 
3000 mc., not less than 40 db. to 10,- 
000 mc. Size of 2-way switch with sol- 
enoid drive is 248 x 248 x 54 in. Weight 
is 24 Ib. 
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Spare Parts 


Boeing uses personal ap- 
prgach in efforts to solve 
thorny problem. 


Boeing Airplane Co. is using a new 
“personal presentation’’ system to re- 
move much of the complexity from 
spare parts requirement negotiations. 
The company has appointed a number 
of “spares engineers,” each selected for 
his knowledge of particular aircraft sys- 
tems and his experience with their prob- 
able spares requirements. 

‘These spares engineers meet with cus- 
tomer factory representatives and ex- 
plain the reasons for the number of 
spares recommended, changes in the 
spares list from time to time and discuss 
details of the customer’s particular oper- 
ations as they affect spares require- 
ments. 

By placing the spares problem on a 





engineers involved, Boeing has elimi- 
nated much of the difficulty of previous 
systems. 

P Way It Was—Before the war, spare 
parts negotiations was a painful process. 
he regular engineering staff prepared 
lists of estimated spare parts require- 
ments on each assembly of a new air- 
plane and a “spares manager” presented 
this complete list to the customer. 

A lengthy, difficult period of negotia- 
tions followed, during which heated 
argument often developed over require- 
ments dictated by the separate mainte- 
nance experiences of the negotiators. 
‘The company wanted to manufacture 
enough parts in one run to supply fu- 
ture requirements, while the customer 
wanted just as much to hold his spare 
parts purchases to a minimum. ‘The 
new Boeing system eliminates much of 
this debate. 

P Way It Is—Each spares engineer makes 
a spare parts breakdown for his particu- 
lar system, presents it to the customer 
“face to face” level with the particular 


New Finnish Lightplane 


Two prototypes of the Karhu 48, 
four-place plane designed for use in 
rugged Finnish weather were recently 
completed by Karhumaki Bros. Oy., 
Kuorevesi, Finland. Craft may be used 
as landplane, seaplane or ski-plane. 
> Construction—F'uselage, ailerons, flaps 
and tail unit are of fabric-covered steel 
tubing; wing is fabric-covered wood. 
Seaplane version has plywood pontoons. 
l'ibreglass is used extensively for heat 
and sound insulation. Upholstery is 
leather. 

Access door is provided on each side. 
Baggage capacity is 88 Ib. with four pas- 
sengers. Dual controls are removable. 
Instruments appear to be American. 
> Data—Landplane data (seaplane data 
is in parenthesis where it differs: Span— 
27.85 ft.; length—25.75 ft. (26.56 ft.); 
wing area—186.25 sq. ft.; weight empty 
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—1776 lb. (1991 Ib.); fuel weight—260 
Ib.; useful load—653 1b.; gross weight— 
2882 lb. (3080 Ib.); max. speed—142 
mph. (126 mph.); cruising speed—116 
mph. (106 mph.); ceiling—15,744 ft. 
(13,776 ft.); landing speed—48 mph. 
(51 mph.); cruising range—435 mi. (404 
mi.); power loading per hp.—15 Ib. (16.2 
Ib.). 

Plane is powered by Lycoming 435A 
190 hp. engine, with Aeromatic 220 
propeller. 
> Company Background — Karhumaki 
Brothers build, operate and overhaul 
aircraft at their Kuorvesi factory. They 
run a flying school. Their working force 
is about 200 men. 

The company started operations in 
1924, now operates five planes: the two 
Karhu 48 prototypes, two DH Dragon 


Rapides and a Viima military trainer. 





and then maintains the breakdown to 
keep it in accord with production blue- 
prints. Changes in the spares break- 
downs are presented weekly to a meet- 
ing of customer factory representatives 
in which the reason for any changes 
and their effect on spare parts usage 
are explained by the engineer concerned. 
In this way, the airline customers are 
given current, complete information on 
their individual spares requirements and 
the Boeing engineer is able to get an 
idea of the probable overall need for 
the part he is presenting. 

With this information the engineer 
can make a release for production of the 
part in a quantity sufficient to meet re- 
quirements for immediate delivery, and 
for spares pool store to supply probable 
future orders. In addition, the engineer 
is responsible for keeping up-to-date 
the listings of the plane’s spare parts the 
airline is buying from other manufac- 
turers. So this new system provides the 
customer with a complete spare eco 
supply program, and with most of the 
controversy removed. 


Hughes Boat Damage 
Studied for Sabotage 


FBI agents at Los Angeles have en- 
tered the investigation into the possi- 
bility of sabotage to the 200-ton Hughes 
flying boat. (Aviation WeEeEK, Mar. 
7 


Although Howard Hughes declined 
to comment on possible sabotage, he 
did say that “interior damage sufhcient 
to have caused the plane to crash if not 
discovered before fight,” was received 
after it was returned to its Long Beach, 
Calif., dock following its first wave- 
hopping test flight late in 1947. 

Major project in recent months has 
been the removal of all skin and both 
elevators and ailerons in a thorough 
search for additional damage of un- 
known cause, ‘“‘such as was discovered 
late last year,” Hughes said. 

He said this was a precautionary 
measure resulting from the discovery 
of broken ribs and other fractured struc- 
ture inside the empennage. 

“This damage did not exist when the 
plane was returned to its dock after 
initial taxi tests and the first flight,” 
Hughes asserted. 

He still is putting more of his fortune 
into the project. 
> Hangar—A new metal hangar and 
drydock cradle for the plywood mon- 
ster, built at a cost of $28 million of 
which Hughes spent $10 million out of 
his own pocket, now is being con- 
structed to house the boat. 

“Although I originally planned to 
moor the ship in the harbor for a 21- 
day period during construction of the 
hangar,” Hughes said, “it then would 
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have been necessary to dock the ship 
again for installation of new propellers. 

“In addition I was somewhat con- 
cerned over danger to the plane from 
high winds and other harbor hazards 
such as the possibility of the plane’s 
being rammed by harbor traffic at night 
or in fog.” 

No indication was made as to when 
the eight new propellers will be re- 
ceived. 


Wheelair For Sale 


Due to financial failure of Puget 
Pacific Planes, Inc., Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, the prototype Wheelair 111A four- 
place personal plane is being offered 
to the highest bidder. Also being sold 
are the parts of an unfinished second 
plane, designs, engineering plans and 
data, preliminary CAA work. 

The all-metal twin-tailboom pusher 
design plane is powered with a 190 hp. 
Lycoming Engine, has fixed tricycle 
landing gear with steerable nosewheel. 
Reported performance: 125 mph. cruis- 
ing speed, 140 mph. top speed, 55 mph. 
landing speed with 45 degree flaps, 760 
ft./min. rate of climb, and 600 mile 
range. 

Present owner, Earl E. Barks, Seattle, 
reports cost of development of the 
Wheelair to its present state has been 
between $500,000 and $1 million, but 
he expects to sell at a fraction of this 
value. Plane was designed by Donald 
A. Wheeler. Design won a Popular 
Science Monthly contest for personal 
plane design in 1944. 





WHO'S WHERE 





Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, 
Pa., appointed Charles H. Miller execu- 
tive vice president and general manager. 
He formerly was executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Republic 
Aviation Corp., and more recently vice 

resident in charge of sales at Glenn L. 
artin Co. 

South Wind heating equipment di- 
vision of Stewart-Warner Corp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., promoted W. E. Judd 
to general sales manager. Judd has been 
with Stewart-Warner for six years and 
participated in aircraft heater sales and 
service to aircraft manufacturers. 

United Aircraft Products, Inc., New 
York City, appointed Edward Ladd sales 
manager in charge of the sales engineer- 
ing department in the company’s avia- 
tion division. Ladd previously worked 
at United’s Dayton, Ohio plant, and 
before that was connected with the 
Allen Tool Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Latest Air Force Bid Awards 


Air Material Command procurement Di- 
vision makes available to AvIATION WEEK 
the latest bid awards, shown on this page. 
Requests for further information should be 
addressed to Contracting Officer, ACM, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, at- 
tention: MCPPSX72, (AMC will resume in 
July the issuance of data on invitations for 
bids.) 


ABSTRACTS 


For copper tubing (49-735): : 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Detroit, on 
a bid of $8,406.37. 

For clutch assemblies (49-945): 

Companies sharing — National Lock 
Washer Co., Newark, N. J., on a bid of 
$45.20; Pargh Machine Co., Inc., New York, 
on a bid of $160; Stanhope Products Co., 
Brookville, O., on a bid of $2769.80, and 
Unique Tool Products Corp., Chicago, on a 
bid of $679. 

For ball bearing (49-1169) : 

Companies sharing—SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, on a bid of $4320, and Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn., on a bid 
of $4290. 

For demonstrator trainers (49-1178): 

Companies sharing—Burton-Rodgers, Inc., 
Cincinnati, on a bid of $304.20; Aronson 
Machine Co., Arcade, N. Y., on a bid of 
$750; Industrial Models, Rockport, Maine, 
on a bid of $1584.60; Aero Training Indus- 
tries, Ypsilanti, Mich., on a bid of $12,- 
247.50, and Universal Scientific Co., Inc., 
Vincennes, Ind., on a bid of $34,221.80. 

For tubing assemblies (49-1274): 

Companies sharing—Pan-American Tool 
& Machine Corp., Dayton, on a bid of 
$1409; Deutsch Co., Los Angeles, on a bid of 
$13,800; Ohlson Intl. Corp., Long Island, 
N. Y., on a bid of $2059.25; Wittek Mfg., 
Co., Cleveland, on a bid of $260; Weather- 
head Co., Cleveland, on a bid of $26,974; 
Dole Valve Co., Chicago, on a bid of $847; 
Aircraft Fitting Co., Cleveland, on a bid 
of $12,640.04; Rogerson Engineering Co., 
Los Angeles, on a bid of $3094; Parker Ap- 
pliance Co., Cleveland, on a bid of $2920; 
Sanford Aircraft, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
on a bid of $267; Rod Cutting Co., Cleve- 
land, on a bid of $4470.90, and Collins Engi- 
neering Co., Culver, Calif., on a bid of $544. 
For 1512 rolls tape (49-1281): 

Thresher Paint & Varnish Co., Dayton, on 
a bid of $3855.60. 

For cellulose dope (49-1324): 

Companies Sharing—Atlas Powder Co., 
Stamford, Conn., on a bid of $19,610, and 
Andrew Brown Co., Los Angeles, on a bid 
of $51,203.70. 

For metal cloth (49-1345): 

Companies sharing—Standard Bag Co., 
Houston, on a bid of $12,197.92, and Shell- 
mar Products Corp., Mount Vernon, O., on 
a bid of $42,283.80. 

For 20,125 feet aircraft hose (49-1348): 

Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich., on a bid 
of $15,697.50. 

For installation of water line (49-1355): 

B. G. Danis Co., Inc., Dayton, on a bid 
of $3355. 

For traveling crane (49-1358): 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, on a bid of 


$86,600. 

For adhesive, filler, paste, etc. (49-1359): 
Naz-Dar Co., Chicago, on a bid of 

$4967.16. 


For acid proof lacquer (49-1365): 
Companies sharing—Andrew Brown Co., 
Los Angeles, on a bid of $14,333.12; Ti- 
tanine, Inc., Union, N. J., on a bid of 
$4364.44; Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
on a bid of $17,170.56; W. P. Fuller & Co., 
Los Angeles, on a bid of $792, and Glidden 
Co., Cleveland, on a bid of $16,631.84. 
For ribbon parachutes (49-1407): 
M. Steinthal & Co., Inc., New York, on a 
bid of $65,743.27. 
For mounting assembly (49-1414): 
Aeromotive Equipment Corp., 
City, Mo., on a bid of $23,862.70. 


Kansas 


For sealant fuel tank (49-1425): 

Coast Paint Chemical Co., Los 
on a*bid of $8930.88. 

For 1872 gallons paint remover (49-1426): 

Davis-Young Soap Co., Dayton, on a bid 
of $4137.12. 

For altimeters (49-1438): 

Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., on a bid 
of $12,211.20. 

For connection of 3 bolt flanges, 5,000 each 
(49-1463): 

Inland Equipment Co., 
bid of $4600. 

For electrical equipment (49-1485): 

Companies sharing—Graflex, Inc., Roch- 
ester, on a bid of $9554.50; Hugo Meyer & 
Co., Ine., New York, on a bid of $7375, and 
Sun Metal Products Corp., New York, on a 
bid of $4500. 

For 700 tester assemblies (49-1541): 

Electric Sprayit Co., Sheboygan, 
on a bid of $20,550. 

For 2,827 flying suits (49-1551): 

Switlik Parachute Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J., 
on a bid of $124,388. 

For splices disconnects (49-1566): 

Westinghouse Electric Co., Dayton, on a 
bid of $10,180.27. 

For 5000 ring assemblies (49-1575): 

Industrial Precision Products Co., 
cago, on a bid of $3500. 

For screw & washer assemblies (49-1583) : 

Reed & Prince Mfg., Co., Worchester, 
Mass., on a bid of $3450. 

For various chemicals (49-1587) : 

Companies—Mallinckodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, on a bid of $1000.80; Cole Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Long Island, N. Y., on a bid 
of $1373.80, and Octagon Process, Inc., 
Brooklyn, on a bid of $6709. 

For steel tool cases (49-1589): 

Philadelphia Mfg., Co., Philadelphia, on 
a bid of $22,416. 

For cellulose lacquer (49-1591): 

Andrew Brown Co., Los Angeles, on a bid 
of $6342.48. 

For belting leather (49-1610): 

Companies sharing—Page Belting Co., 
Concord, N. H., on a bid of $3830.86, and 
Alexander Brothers, Philadelphia, on a bid 
of $94.51. 

For drier assemblies (49-1622): 


Angeles, 


Nashville, on a 


Wisc., 


Chi- 


Dayton Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, 
on a bid of $50,661.37. 
For cap plugs & locks (49-1627): 
Companies sharing — General Electric 


Supply Corp., Dayton, on a bid of $2100; 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., Dayton, 
on a bid of $4381.60; L. B. Electric Supply 
Co., Brooklyn, on a bid of $554.75, and 
Keps Electric Co., Pittsburgh, on a bid of 
$11,122. 

For bolts, clamps, nuts, etc. (49-1654) : 

Companies sharing—Aero Supply Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Bronx, N. Y., on a bid of $138; 
Aero Supply Mfg., Co., Inc., Corry, Pa., on 
a bid of $3104.50; National Screw & Mfzg., 
Co., Cleveland, on a bid of $478.80; Mar- 
man Products Co., Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
on a bid of $3959.75; Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp., on a bid of $89.98, and Plastic 
Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J., on a bid of 
$130.80. 

For art service (49-1669): 

Companies sharing—Christian E. Burckel 
& Associates, Yonkers, N. Y., on a bid of 
$95,000; Frederic House, Inc., New York, 
on a bid of $95,000; Herbert C. Leech, II- 
lustrators, New York, on a bid of $95,000; 
Cushing & Nevell, New York, on a bid of 
$95,000, and Laurel Process Co., Inc., New 
York, on a bid of $95,000. 

For 221 CS-151 cases (49-1705): 

Commercial Equipment Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., on a bid of $21,709.38. 

For ball bearings (49-1757): 

Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., 
on a bid of $28,180. 

For 6200 ball bearings (49-1758): 

Companies sharing—Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
Chicago, on a bid of $1090, and Norma-Hoff- 
man Bearing Corp., Stamford, Conn., on a 
bid of $2850. 

For aircraft batteries (49-1763) : 

National Battery Co., Depew, N. Y., on 

a bid of $93,618. 
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National Military Establishment has 
compiled a list of all Air Force and 
Navy contracts let between May 21, 
1948, and Dec. 31, 1948, that are spe- 
cifically subject to the Renegotiation 
Act of 1948. 

Aviation WEEK is publishing: the 
complete list, as issued, in installments. 

Final authority on whether a con- 
tract will or will not be subject to re- 
negotiation will be the Military Renc- 
gotiation Policy and Review Board. 
Omission from the list of a contract 
subject to renegotiation will not exempt 
contractors from provisions of the act, 
nor will inclusion of a contract auto- 
matically make a contractor liable under 
the act. 


Loud, H. W. Machine Works, Inc., 
Pomena, Calif.: N383s-11204. 

Lumber & Millwork Co. of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: N156s-26453. 
Lyman Electronic Corp., 

Mass.: N383s-9795. 

Lynn Co., Burbank, Calif.: N383s-9034, 
N383s-9125. 

MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.: AF 33 
(038)-156. 

McCauley Corp., Dayton, Ohio: Order 
(33-038)48-3960. 

McCord Corp., Detroit, Mich.: N383s- 
10385, N383s-11498. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo.: NOa(s) 9381 Amendment No. 2, 
NOa(s) 10260—Letter of Intent, NOa(s) 
6242, NOa(s) 9768, N383s-10183. 

McGrath & Co.: Order (33-038)49-1696. 

M. B. Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn.: N383s-11502. 

Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, IIl.: N383s- 
9604. 

Marlin-Rockwell 
N. Y.: N383s-11207. 

Marman Products Co., Inglewood, Calif.: 
N383s-13255. 

Marquette Metal Prod. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: N383s-11676, N383s-12298, Order 
(33-038)49-748, Order (33-038)49-69. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn.: NOa(s) 9842. 

Martin Glenn L. Co., Baltimore, Md.: 
NOa(s) 4017 Amendment No. 81, NOa(s) 
4157, N383s-9194, N383s-10420, N383s- 
10732, N383s-11152, W33-038 ac 21286. 

Maxson, W. L. Corp., New York, N. Y.: 
W 33-038 ac 21746. 

Meletron Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.: Or- 
der (33-038)49-429. 

Melpar, Inc., Alexandria, Va.: Order (33- 
038)48-3855. 

Mid-American Co., Inc.: Order (33-038) 
49-715, 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Order (33-038)48-4157, 
AF 33(038)-212. 

Mitchell Camera Co., Glendale, Calif.: 
Order (33-038)48-4129. 

Mitchell Engineering Co., Springfield, 
Ohio: NOa(s) 10066. 

Monmouth Chemical Laboratory, Brad- 
lev Beach, N. J.: W33-038 ac 22293. 

Moulded Insulation Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: W33-038 ac 22016. 


Springfield, 


Corp., Jamestown, 
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Contracts Open to Renegotiation 


National Electrical Machine Shop, Inc., 
Silver Spring, Md.: NOa(s) 10162. — 

National Lead Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
N383s-8802. 

New York Air Brake Co., New York, 
N. Y.: N383s-10448, N383s-12526, Order 
(33-038)49-871. 

New York Rubber Corp., New York, 
N. Y.: N383s-12707, N383s-12976, W33- 
038 ac 21711. 

New Products Manufacturing Co.: W 33- 
038 ac 21620. 

Nichols, W. H. Co., Waltham, Mass.: 
Order (33-038)49-874. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, 
Conn.—Chandler-Evans_ division: N383s- 
9698, N383s-9766, N383s-10368, Order 
(33-038)49-546. 

Nillson Electrical Laboratory, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.: Order (33-038)48-4094. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Los Ange- 
les, Calif.: NOa(s) 9773 Amendment Num- 
ber 1, N383s-9213, N383s-9806, N383s- 
10324, N383s-10792, W33-038 ac 22173. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif.: W33-038 ac 21721. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III.: 
NOa(s) 8251. 

Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio: N383s-14018. 

Oro Mfg. Co.: W33-038 ac 22536. 

Orthon Corp., Paterson, N. J.: NOa(s) 
10181. 

Oslund Tool & Die Co., Hartford, Conn.: 
N383s-10820. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp., Linden, N. J.: 
N383s-12583, N383s-13574, N220s-47826A. 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
N383s-9586, N383s-9833, N383s-9947, 
N383s-11795, N383s-12301, Order (33-038) 
49-448, Order (33-038)49-911, Order (33- 
038)49-929, W33-038 ac 21994, W33-038 
ac 22269, W33-038 ac 22294, W33-038 ac 
22515. 

Patton Co., Inc.: W33-038 ac 21742. 

Patton Manufacturing Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio: N383s-9200. 

Phaostron Co., S. Pasadena, Calif.: Order 
(33-038)49-327. 

Philadelphia Asbestos Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: N383s-8758. 

Philco Corp., Philadelphia Pa.: NOa(s) 
8913 Amendment No. 14, NOa(s) 9233 
Amendment No. 1, NOa(s) 9406. 

Phillips Control Corp., Joliet, Ill.: N156s- 
26463. 

Photostatic Corp., Providence, R. I.: Or- 
der (33-038)48-4363. 

Piasecki Corp., Morton, Pa.: NOa(s) 8385 
Amendment No. 11. 

Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, Pa.: 
NOa(s) 9033 Amendment No. 4, NOa(s) 
9111 Amendment No. 4, NOa(s) 9111 
Amendment No. 5, NOa(s) 9978—Letter of 
Intent, N383s-10016, N383s-12002. 

Pioneer Parachute Co., Inc., Manchester, 
Conn.: W33-038 ac 21371. 

Piqua Engineering, Inc., Piqua, Ohio: 
W 33-038 ac 21865. 

Press Wireless Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Hicksville, N. Y.: W33-038 ac 21277. 

Presto Recording Corp., New York, 
N. Y.: NOa(s) 7090. 

Purolator Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.: N383s-10024, N383s-10391, N383s- 
10424, N383s-10162, N383s-13687. 





Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J.— 
Victor division: N383s-13139. 

Radio Inventions, Inc., New York, N. Y.: 
NOa(s) 10049. 

Radioplane Calif.: 
N383s-12878. 

Ram Meter Service, Ferndale, Mich.: AF 
33(038)-285. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass.: NOa(s) 9531 Amendment No. 1, 
NOa(s) 10120—Letter of Intent. 

Reaction Motors, Inc., Dover, N. J.: 
NOa(s) 9981, NOa(s) 8531, NOa(s) 9634, 
N383s-13770. 

Realty & Industrial Corp.: Order (33-038) 
49-68, Order (33-038)49-618. 

Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., 
Worcester, Mass.: N383s-11683, W33-038 
ac 22452. 

Reliance Machine & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y.: N383s-12391. 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
Long Island, N. Y.: Order (33-038)48-3913, 
W 33-038 ac 22053. 

Revere Corp. of America, Wallingford, 
Conn.: N-383s-11764. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va.: 
W33-038 ac 21749, W33-038 ac 21750, 
W33-038 ac 21751. 

Riverside Screw Products, Miamisburg, 
Ohio: AF 33 (038)-153. 

Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro, N. J. 
—Vibrashock division: W33-038 ac 22448. 

Rosen, Raymond & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Order (33-038)48-3965, Order (33-038) 
48-4328. 

Rudy, John B. Co.: W33-038 ac 22444. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif.: 
NOa(s) 10035. ‘ 

Sailor’s Aircraft Service, Inc., Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y.: N383s-12779. 

Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, IIl.: 
AF 33(038)-261. 

Sarbacker, Robert I. & Associates, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Order (33-038)48,4396. 

Saval, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.: N383s- 
9037, N383s-10363, N383s-13041, N383s- 
9693. 

Schenuit, Frank G. Rubber Co., Balti- 
more, Md.: ASO Order Number—10926, 
ASO Order Number—10926-2, ASO Order 
Number—10926-3, ASO Order Number— 
2093, ASO Order Number—2098-8. 

Schwien, L. N., Engineering Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.: N383s-9025. 

Scovil Mfg. Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn.: 
Order (33-038)49-556. 

Self Winding Clock Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.: NOa(s) 10124. 

Sentinel Aircraft, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
N383s-10486. 

Servo Corporation of America, Linden- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y.: NOa(s) 8806. 

Sharp & Flynn, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
N383s-1 3752. 

Sheffield Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio: W33- 
038 ac 21798. 

Simmonds _ Aerocessories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.: NOa(s) 9963, N383s- 
9763, N383s-10410, N383s-10649, N383s- 
13688, W33-038 ac 22429, W33-038 ac 
22465. 

Smoot-Holman Co., Inglewood, Calif.: 
N383s-10365. 

Soderberg Manufacturing Co., Pasadena, 
Calif.: N383s-9735. 

Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif.: 
NOa(s) 10023—Letter of Intent. 

Sorenson & Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn.: 
Order (33-038)49-377. 


Co., Van Nuys, 
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Special Products Co., Silver Spring, Md.: 
Order (33-038)49-770. 

Spencer Thermostat Co., Attleboro, 
Mass.: W33-038 ac 22101, W33-038 ac 
22304. 

Sperry Corp., Great Neck, Long Island, 
N. Y.: NOa(s) 9407 Amendment No. 5, 
NOa(s) 10011, N383s-10987, N383s-12851. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. division: N383s-9742. 

Spriech Tool & Manufacturing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: Order (33-038)49-38. 

Square D Co., Elmhurst, Long Island, 
N. Y.—Kollsman Instrument division: 
NOa(s) 10020, NOa(s) 10022, N383s-10791, 


N383s-10839, N383s-12143,. N383s-12175, . 


N383s-12304, N383s-12417, N383s-8843, 
Order (33-038)49-243, Order (33-038)49-70, 
Order (33-038)49-256, Order (33-038) 
49-536, Order (33-038)49-882, W-33-038 ac 
22290, W33-038 ac 22466, W33-038 ac 
22570, W33-038 ac 22599. 

Stalker Development Co., Bay City, 
Mich.: NOa(s) 10043. 

Standard Electrical Products Co., Dayton, 
Ohio: Order (33-038)553. 

Standard-Thomson Corp., Dayton, Ohio: 
N383s-9727, N383s-9868, N383s-12311. 
Clifford division: N383s-11147, N383s-9346. 

Steel Products Engineering Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio: W33-038 ac 21715. 

Stewart-Warner Corp.: Indianapolis, 
Ind.: NOa(s) 9915, N383s-12275, Order 
(33-038)49-398. 

Super Electric Prod. Corp., Jersey City, 
N. J.: W33-038 ac 21802. 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio: 
N383s-11049, N383s-9989, N383s-13578, 
Order (33-038)48-4214, Order (33-038)49- 
483. 

Switlik Parachute Co., Inc., Trenton, 
N. J.: N383s-11524, N383s-13627, W33- 
038 ac 22551, AF 33 (038)213. 

Technicraft Corp., Kansas City, Mo.: Or- 
der (33-038)49-207. 

Taylor, Thomas & Sons, Inc., Hudson, 
Mass.: N156s-26554. 

Technical Associates, 
NOa(s) 9952. 

Teleflex. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.: N-383s- 
10075, N383s-10497, N383s-10104, N383s- 
12075, N383s-12975, N383s-9028. 

Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co.; 
Dallas, Tex.: Order (33-038)49-433. 

Thermo Electric Co., Fair Lawn, N. J.: 
Order (33-038)49-400. 

Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio: N383s-9713, N383s-9865, N-383s- 
10786, N383s-11229, N383s-12111, N383s- 
13377, N383s-13641, N383s-13734, N-383s- 
13284, Order  (33-038)49-461, Order 
(33-038)49-512, W33-038 ac 22447. 

Tinnerman Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio: Order (33-038)48-4102. 

Titeflex, Inc., Newark, N. J.: N383s- 
10974, N383s-12173, N383s-12401, Order 
(33-038)49-277, Order (33-038)49-696. 

Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn.—Air Impelled division: Order 
(33-038)49-230. 

Trimount Instrument Co., Chicago, III.: 
N383s-10524. , 

Unicite Co., Newtonville, Mass.: Order 
(33-038)49-168. 

United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
—Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division: NOa(s) 
7180 Amendment No. 5, NOa(s) 6027, NOa(s) 
8333 Amendment No. 28, NOa(s) 9801, 
N383s-3425, N383s-3351, N383s-3351-111, 
N383s-3351-112, N383s-3351-114, N383s- 


Glendale, Calif.: 
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3351-115, N383s-3351-116, N383s-3351- 
117, N383s-3351-123, N383s-3351-126, 
N383s-3351-128, N383s-3351-129, N383s- 
3351-130, N383s-3351-134, N383s-3351- 
139, N383s-3351-142, N383s-3351-145, 
N383s-3351-146, N383s-3351-147, N383s- 
3351-148, N383s-3351-150, N383s-3351- 
151, N383s-3351-152, N383s-3351-153, 
N383s-3351-154, N383s-3351-155, N383s- 
3351-157, N383s-3351-159, N383s-3351- 
161, N383s-3351-164, N383s-3351-166, 
N383s-3351-167, N383s-3351-169, N383s- 
3351-170, N383s-3351-171, N383s-3351- 
172, N383s-3351-174, N383s-3351-176, 
N383s-3351-177, N383s-3351-178, N383s- 
3351-181, N383s-3351-182, N383s-3351- 
183, N383s-3351-184, N383s-3351-185, 
N383s-3351-187, N383s-3351-188, N333s- 
3351-190. 

Hamilton Standard Propellers division: 
NOa(s) 10142, NOa(s) 5446, NOa(s) 8672 
Amendment No. 19, NOa(s) 9958, N383s- 
3309, N383s-3309-24, N383s-3309-26, 
N383s-3309-28, N383s-3309-31, N383s- 
3309-32, N383s-3309-33, N383s-3309-34, 
N383s-3309-35, N383s-3309-38. 

Chance Vought Division NOa(s) 2720, 
NOa(s) 9937, N383s-9201, N383s-9313, 
N383s-10632, N383s-11126, N383s-11942, 
N383s-11996, N383s-12317. 

Sikorsky Aircraft Division: N383s-9108, 
N383s-8973, N383s-9129, N383s-9473, Or- 
der (33-038)49-537. 

United Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio: N383s-8556, N383s-9869, N383s- 
10803, N383s-13774, N383s-9349, N383s- 
9351. 

United States Plywood Corp., New York, 
N. Y.: N383s-11789. 

United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y.: ASO Order Number—10927, ASO 
Order Number—10927-1, ASO Order Num- 
ber—10927-2, ASO Order Number—10927- 
3, ASO Order Number—10927-4, ASO Or- 
der Number—10927-5, ASO Order 
Number—46107,, ASO Order Number— 
46107-96, W33-038 ac 22124. 

Universal Fabricating Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.: N383s-11639, N383s-11640. 

V & S Engineering Co., Chicago, IIl.: 
NOa(s) 9679. 

Vickers, Inc., Detroit, Mich.: N383s- 
8757, N383s-9131, N383s-9132, N383s- 
9135, N383s-9695, N383s-9707, N383s- 
9805, N383s-10318, N383s-10341, 
N383s-10689, N383s-10797, N383s-11080, 
N383s-11284, N383s-12398, N383s-12791, 
N383s-11836, N383s-9038, N383s-10362, 
N383s-11197. 

Virginia Plak Co., New York, N. Y.: 
N383s-9127. 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Order (33-038)48-4172. 

Wamer Aircraft Corp., Detroit, Mich.: 
N383s-10478, N383s-11993. 

Warren McArthur Corp., Torrington, 
Conn.: N383s-8644, N383s-8863, W33-038 
ac 22504. 

Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
N383s-11012, N383s-11342, Order (33-038) 
48-3831. 

Weldon Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
N383s-9746, Order (33-038)48-3813, Order 
(33-038)49-971. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.: 
Order (33-038)49-9, W33-038 ac 22231. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: NOa(s) 9433 Amendment No. 5, 
NOa(s) 10102, NOa(s) 10247—Letter of 


Intent, NOa(s) 1073, NOa(s) 9670, NOa(s) 
8814, N383s-8587, N383s-10718, N383s- 
3381—Letter of Intent, N-383s-3381- 
11, N383s-3381-12, N383s-3381-13, N383s- 
3381-14, N383s-3381-18, N383s-3381-19, 
N383s-3381-20, N383s-3381-21, N383s-22, 
N383s-3381-22, N383s-3381-24, N383s- 
3381-25, N383s-3381-26, N383s-3381-27, 
N383s-3381-28, N383s-3381-30, N383s- 
3381-31, N383s-3381-32, N383s-3381-33, 
N383s-3381-34, N383s-3381-35, N383s- 
3381-36, N383s-3381-37, N383s-3381-38, 
Order (33-038)49-84, NOQa(s) 2930, NOa(s) 
3308, NOa(s) 3962. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
Newark, N. J.: NOa(s) 10150, Order (33- 
038)48-4026, Order (33-038)48-4265, Order 
(33-038)49-581, Order (33-038)49-462, Or- 
der (33-038)49-543, Order (33-038)49-698, 
W 33-038 ac 22491. 

Weston Hydraulics, Ltd., North Holly- 
wood, Calif.: N383s-9879, N383s-10389, 
N383s-10508, N383s-10548, N383s-10692, 
N383s-12876, N383s-13516, N383s-13464. 

Wheelco Instruments Co., Chicago, IIl.: 
N38 3s-9867. 

White S. S. Dental Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: N383s-9341. 

White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.: N383s-11198. 

White Tuning Corp., New York, N. Y.: 
Order (33-038)49-203. 

Whittaker, Wm. R., Co., Ltd., Los An- 
geles, Calif.: N383s-9730, N383s-9870, 
N383s-12687, N383s-13188, N383s-13569, 
Order (33-038)49-870. 

Wickes Engineering & Construction Co., 
Camden, N. J.: W33-038 ac 21384. 

Wiggins, E. B., Oil Tool Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.: N383s-9590, Order (33- 
038)49-973, Order (33-038)49-612. 

Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: N8sa-4931. 

Willis & Geigher, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
N383s-12706. 

Wilmer Machine Works, Baltimore, Md.: 
N383s-12516. 

Winslow Company, Inc., Newark, N. J.: 
N383s-9704, N383s-10317, N383s-11782, 
Order (33-038)48-4287. 

Maico Phone Co., St. Louis 1, Mo.: SL- 
1194. 

North American Phillips Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.: SL-810, SL-857. 

Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Co., 
Madison 3, Wis.: SL-743. 

Picker X-Ray Corp., St. Louis 8, Mo.: 
SL-2806, SL-112, SL-178, SL-270, SL-360, 
SL-412, SL-421, SL-426, SL-480, SL-512, 
SL-529, SL-574, SL-719, SL-770, SL-1102, 
SL-1422, SL-1443, SL-949. 

Picker X-Ray Corp., Cleveland, Ohio: 
SL-1040. 

Picker X-Ray Corp., New York 10, N. Y.: 
SL-1604. 

Ritter Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y.: SL- 
2815, SL-329, SL-889, SL-1620. 

Sanborn Co., Cambridge 39, Mass.: SL- 
224, SL-602. 

Sklar, J. Manufacturing Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y.: SI.214. 

Weber Dental Manufacturing Co., The, 
Canton 5, Oniv: SL-1259. 

Westinghouse Electrical Corp., St. Louis 
1, Mo.: SL-571, SL-581, SL-984, SL-1098, 
SL-1157, SL-1199, SL-1247. X-Ray division: 
SL-389, SL-714, SL-744, SL-1437. 

X-Ray Manufacturing Corp. of America, 
New York 12, N. Y.: SL-1321, SL-1377. 
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AIRCRAFT BATTERI 


mr 
YY 3 


Serve the 
skyways with 
fo =Yol-VaTole] o) {= 4 
power 


Exide Aircraft Batteries supply dependable 
power for every type of aircraft service. In 1917, 
the first battery equipped plane carried an Exide. 
Since then Exide engineering skill and manu- 
facturing ability have kept pace with the rapid 
strides of aviation ...serving with batteries of 


dependability, long life, economy and low- 
cost maintenance. 


Write for copy of Exide Aircraft Catalog, 
which includes the Exide Battery price 
and replacement data sheet. 


_ 1888...Dependable Batteries for 61 Years...1949 
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BUSINESS FLEET 


Principals in the Executive Fleet, Inc. line 
up their four Navion four-place planes at 
Hartford, 


Brainard Field headquarters, 


Conn. Left to right: William H. Rocholl, 
trafic manager; G. Stewart Howe, presi- 
dent; J. L. Thompson and C. F. Harmon. 


Navion Fleet Serves Executives 


Nonscheduled service offers 10 cents a mile travel in 
four-place planes from Hartford, Conn. 


Executive air travel on a nonscheduled 
basis at the moderate introductory rate 
of 10 cents a passenger mile to any 
point in the U. S. or Canada is the 
“travel package” being merchandised 
from Brainard Field, Hartford, Conn., 
by Executive Fleet, Inc. 

Currently the company operates four 
Ryan Navions and has five pilots, all 
World War II Air Force veterans. 

G. Stewart Howe, president, admits 
that 10 cents a mile is a losing propo- 
sition with only one passenger. But he 
points out that experience shows that 
the average flight carries two passengers, 
and the single-passenger service is neces- 
sary to furnish complete executive travel 
needs. 
> Just Like Own Plane—For the differ- 
ence between the mileage cost of airline 
travel and Executive Fleet’s rates, the 
business man gets something additional. 
In effect he has his own plane at his 
disposal with a competent pilot to take 
him and bring him back without regard 
to time tables and schedules. He can 
make his travel plans fit the rest of his 
schedule and he can fly direct to many 
places not served by scheduled airlines. 

Sample trip costs from Hartford in- 
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clude: to Boston, in 40 min. for $9.50; 
to New York in 41 min. for $9.70; to 
Washington in two hr. for $30.60. Rates 
do not include 15 percent tax. 

The organization is certificated as a 
nonscheduled carrier VFR, day and 
night, passengers and cargo. On the 
basis of present business it anticipates a 
trafhe potential of about 500,000 pas- 
senger miles for the year. 
> Airline Fill-in—It is emphasized that 
the service is not intended to replace air- 
line service, but to fill in where the 
airlines do not serve adequately. ‘The 
10-cent a passenger mile rate is made to 
corporations for their executive _ per- 
sonnel under a contract arrangement. 
Single-trip rates to the general public 
are slightly higher but are still lower 
than customary charter flight charges, 
Howe states. 

Executive Fleet started experimen- 
tally at Danbury, July 1948, with one 
Navion, soon added three more and 
moved to Brainard Field recently after 
outgrowing Danbury airport facilities. 
Operations are on a 24-hr. basis at 
Brainard, using administration building 
formerly occupied by American Airlines. 
> Large Volume—The rate was set on 


the theory that “large volume at low 
unit profit is better than large profit 
with no volume,” and that nonsched- 
uled rates must be nearly comparable to 
airline rates despite the higher operat- 
ing cost per passenger when smaller 
planes are used. The contract arrange- 
ment has developed sufficient volume 
with corporations to justify the rate, 
Executive Fleet reports, and prospects 
are that the rate may be reduced further 
to attract still larger volume. 

Excellent cooperation between sched- 
uled airlines and Executive Fleet in in- 
terchange of passengers is reported. 
Some of the airlines give special help to 
Executive Fleet in obtaining reserva- 
tions. In other cases, airline passengers 
arriving in Hartford en route to a small 
town destination not served by the air- 
line are told of the non-scheduled serv- 
ice which will enable them to complete 
their journey by air. 

In return, the organization schedules 
its contracting business men for trips on 
the line which best serves the indi- 
vidual’s rr and arranges combina- 
tion trips by Navion and “airline. 
> Fxample—E xample is a business man 
wishing to go from Hartford to Mexico 
City with stops at Binghamton, N. Y., 
and Pittsburgh, Altoona and Reading, 
Pa. With available airline schedules it 
is most convenient and time saving for 
Executive Fleet to carry the customer 
to the four business stops, and then on 
to Washington where he boards a 
scheduled airliner for Mexico City. He 
is provided with reservations, passport 
and necessary papers for the trip, and 
with return trip tickets. 

The arrangements are made without 
charge other than the mileage flown by 
the fleet’s Navion, plus any actual ex- 
penses involved in the arrangements, 
such as visas and long-distance calls. 

After approximately 11 months oper- 
ation, Executive Fleet is generally satis- 
fied with its business formula and is 
looking toward expanding its program 
within the next year to include opera- 
tions at several additional bases. Fx- 
pansion plans now are being studied. 


New Detroit Airport 


Detroit’s Common Council has 
agreed to sponsor the Detroit Interna- 
tional Airport at Windsor, Ont., across 
the Detroit River. This opens the way 
for CAA to begin preliminary discus- 
sions with State Department on a treaty 
with Canada for the airport. The field, 
in Canada, is only 5.5 miles from down- 
town Detroit as compared to 32 miles 
for the present Willow Run terminal. 
Meanwhile Michigan state senate is 
considering an airport appropriations 
bill which would include a $1 million 
matching fund to be used with Federal 
aid for the international field. 
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Only 
HI-SHEAR 


offers the... 





CLOSE 


TOLERANCE 


HEAD 


in a steel fastener to 
the aircraft industry 


the HS-2K7 
Aerodynamics say - 


“The HS-2R7 permits smooth 


surfaces, essential to transonic 
speeds and laminar flow.” 


Assemblymen say - 


“.. rapid installation, without 
hand fitting in either cut-coun- 
tersunk or dimpled holes.” 


JInspectors say - 
“...uniform high quality... 
cuts rework and rejections.” 


Other features - 
* The average Hi-Shear weighs 
66% less than its equivalent 
AN Bolt-Nut-Washer combi- 
nation. 


* Strength comparison — One 
Hi-Shear equals 2.8 AD rivets. 


e Self.adjusting — no threads in 
bearing — no washers — no 
torque inspection. 


® Standard rivet guns and 
squeezers — no expensive 
pullers or special one-purpose 
equipment. 


U.S. and foreign patents — Trademark registered. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


MORE POWER FOR LUSCOMBE—New model of the Luscombe 
four-place Silvaire Sedan is powered with a Continental 185 hp. engine 
turning a new Hartzell automatic two-position propeller, and pricetagged 
at $8485 flyaway Garland, Tex. The additional 20 hp. (former powerplant 
was 165 hp.) pulls the airplane off the ground at sealevel at full gross 
weight of 2280 Ib. in less than 500 ft., the manufacturer states. 

Initial rate of climb with new engine is reported better than 1200 fpm. 
and cruising speed is more than 145 mph. at 7000 ft. Fuel consumption at 
rated cruising speed is reported less than 11 gal./hr. Except for power- 
plant change the airplane is basically similar to last year’s high-wing 
single-strut fixed gear all-metal craft. 

Luscombe is slanting new plane’s sales appeal to potential air star route 
operators and others needing a plane with quick takeoff, steep climb and 
short landing characteristics capable of rugged operations. Arrangements 
to convert earlier Silvaire Sedans to the new powerplants include a field 
kit available for $570 fob Garland, or factory installation for $670. 


ENDURANCE COSTS—Cost of the new world endurance record 
flight by Bill Barris and Dick Reidel has been estimated at $300 a day for 
42 days, or approximately $12,000 in all. Total receipts several weeks 
after flight’s end at Fullerton, Calif. amounted to about $8,000 for a net 
loss of $4,000. 

Principal industry contributors included: MacMillan Oil Co., which 
supplied fuel and oil, $5000; Aeronca Aircraft Corp., $1000 plus use of 
the endurance plane “Sunkist Lady,” and Aeronca sedan; and Continental 
Motors, $1000 plus use of the powerplant. Fees from newspaper stories, 
air show and theatrical appearances made up the rest of the receipts. 
Expenses of their three previous endurance flight attempts were not 
covered in these figures. 


CESSNA 140 DELIVERIES—First delivery flights of eight Cessna 85 
hp. metal-winged 140s took them from Wichita in eight different direc- 
tions terminating on both coasts and intermediate spots. 

Telegraphed reports from eight Cessna dealers’ pilots showed an aver- 
age of 101.6 mph. speed. The 20.7 mpg. fuel consumption was generally 
low although many of the flyers had to go through storms and bad weather 
conditions. Greatest trip mileage was 1436 and smallest was 705. 


NEW YORK HELIPORT—New York’s first commercial downtown 
helicopter port, designated Heliport 1, has been opened on Pier 41, on 
East River at Gouverneur Square, by Metropolitan Aviation Corp. Oper- 
ator has been flying helicopters in New York two years, basing at Teter- 
boro, N. J. Landing fees starting at $1 will be charged for itinerant 
helicopters landing at the 161 ft. by 6 ft. area. Metropolitan has applied 
for air mail routes and hopes to bring mail into downtown New York. 
Leasing the pier as a heliport followed a survey of clients including real 
estate men and newspaper distributors who indicated they wanted a 
close-in operation. 


5000 STALL INDICATORS—With over 5000 safe flight stall warning 
indicators now in use since the device was first marketed two years ago, 
there is no record of a single fatal stall accident in a plane equipped with 
this device, the manufacturer reports. This is in spite of the fact that CAB 
accident statistics show that there are normally a total of 29 fatal stall 
accidents a year for each 4000 non-scheduled planes. The device is now 
standard equipment on new Aeroncas, Stinsons, Cessnas, four-place 
Pipers, and crop-syrayer Luscombes. It is also standard on Grumman and 
McDonnell jet fighters and Convair 240 airliners. 


FLORIDA HILLER AGENT—American Industrial Sales Corp., 
Sebring, Fla., has been appointed Florida distributor for the Hiller 360 
helicopter, and will demonstrate the rotary-wing craft in Venezuela where 
first export deliveries are expected to be made. The 360 is being offered 
equipped with dust and spray dispensers and with a convertible type cabin 
enclosure. —ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


“Give us the tools...” 


INDUSTRY @® 


76th OF A SERIES 


YOUR ONLY CHANCE 
of Getting Ahead 


Where is the “brave new world” so glowingly 
promised us by the politicians during and after 
the war? We were told then that postwar America 
would live 50% better than it had before. Why 
has that promise faded out? Why are men today 
discouraged and frustrated? 


We have not yet made good 1944’s promises 
because the American worker turns out no more 
in an hour now than he did in 1941. We are get- 
ting more total production in our country — but 
only because we have more people working. Not 
because each one of us is producing more. Amer- 
ican industry’s ability to turn out more and more 
goods — with less of each worker’s time and effort 
—has been stymied for eight long years. 

Progress has been blocked because in some 
cases workers have not been willing to work as 
hard as they did before the war. In other cases 
unions restrict the use of labor-saving machines 
and methods. In some places obsolete building 
codes and ordinances prevent advances. In still 
other cases progress has been blocked by collu- 
sive practices between unions and manufacturers 
or operators. 


But the biggest block to progress is the fact that 
our industry in the United States has been un- 
able to provide our workers with all the new tools 
and equipment that they need. 


Increasing productivity — that is, each one of us 
turning out more in each hour of work—is the 
key to higher living standards. Productivity de- 
pends directly upon the kind of tools workers use. 


His tools, more than anything else, determine how 
much a worker can turn out; and what his pay- 
check will buy depends in large part on what he 
turns out—not on how long or how hard he works. 

Look what happened in our country in the 
forty years from 1900 to 1940. Productivity of the 
United States more than doubled. It doubled 
because: 

Business investment in capital equipment gave 
workers new tools—tools that had three and one- 
half times as much power— 

So— Americans’ living standard rose almost 
50% while the average work week was dropping 
from 61 to 43 hours. 

Industry did continue to raise its output per 
man hour, even in the depressed 1930’s. But it 
did it because, with unemployment widespread, 
companies used only their most efficient equip- 
ment. Actually the great depression saw industry 
fall far behind in the job of providing workers 
with new tools. 

Then came World War II. Few new tools for 
peacetime industry were produced. As a result 
of depression and war, the U.S. fell behind in 
needed investment in new industrial facilities by 
more than $100 billion. 

Since the war business has spent almost $60 
billion for new plants and equipment — 

But the greater part of that money went to 
expand production to take care of the needs of 
our bigger population, and to replace plants and 
equipment that were worn out and ready to be 
junked at the end of the war. 


continued on next page 
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Only a small fraction of the $60 billion went 
to modernize equipment — the equipment that in- 
creases efficiency and improves productivity of 
the individual worker. 

Right now industry is desperately trying to do 
the job of increasing efficiency of machines so 
that each worker can turn out more. 

McGraw-Hill’s national survey of Business’ 
Needs for New Plants and Equipment shows that 
manufacturers plan right now to spend in the 
5 years ahead three-quarters of, their capital 
funds to replace and modernize facilities. The 
biggest part of the more than $55 billion indus- 
try plans to spend on its plants and equipment 
will go directly to improve efficiency of the in- 
dividual. 

If industry can carry through its plans — and 
expand them as it would like to and as it must 
do — the U.S. can catch up on its depression- 
war-time lag in progress within a few short years. 


If American industry is allowed to earn the 
money to buy the equipment, it can raise the 
American standard of living 50% in our genera- 
tion — in the next 25 years. No other nation can 
promise its people that much — and deliver on 
the promise. 


But the promise can only be fulfilled by Ameri- 
can industry. Wherever you turn, industry has 
dramatic new ways of doing things. Using oxygen 
by the ton, steel makers are increasing production 
from blast furnaces by 20%. New high-speed 
machine tools are doing three times the work 
of 1940 tools. A new coal-mining machine will 
multiply a miner’s daily output 10 times. Diesel 
locomotives do the work of three steam loco- 
motives on many jobs. 

New products — and larger production of stand- 
ard products — are already making their impact 
on American life. Two million Americans will 
get new television sets this year. Automatic wash- 
ing machines, electric dishwashers, and home 
freezers are easing the daily tasks of thousands 
of housewives. Millions of homes that did not 
have them before the war now have telephones, 
automatic heat and refrigerators. Frozen foods, 
nylon clothing — these and many other things 


coming along now—will shape the real new 
world for Americans. 


But industry can provide them only if it can 
keep on investing at least $15 billion a year now 
—and more in future years—in new plants and 
equipment. 

Today Washington is taking a course which, 
if pursued, will make that investment by indus- 
try impossible. Government spending now strains 
our resources to the limit, and more multi-billion 
dollar spending proposals are being piled on. 
But government spending cannot improve Amer- 
ican living standards. It never has, and it never 
will. Increasing government spending now will 
only block progress, because the government pro- 
poses to pay for its plans by taxing away the 
profits industry is using, and must continue to 
use, to improve and expand its plants and equip- 
ment — our only hope for greater worker produc- 
tivity and higher living standards. 

Better living can only be paid for with more 
production. And we can only get more produc- 
tion by increasing productivity — by each one of 
us producing more for each hour of work. 

The first thing is to get the production — in 
peace and in war —for better living — for se- 
curity. Industry is planning to provide it — and is 
using $13 billion of its profits this year to improve 
and expand its facilities. 


The only sensible, the only safe national policy 
is to make it possible for American industry to 
do its job — not to terrorize private industry with 
proposals of ruinous taxation and paralyzing con- 
trols and threats of nationalization. For Ameri- 
can industry is not a thing apart from the 
American people any more than is government. 
American industry is the lifeblood of the Ameri- 
can people and whatever makes industry do its 
work better contributes more to the common 
welfare than a bureaucratic government can ever 
hope to do. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Rickenbacker Proposes Merger 


EAL President tells Senate committee he could operate 
five carriers plus his own at non-subsidy mail rate. 


Eastern Air Lines President E. V. 
Rickenbacker has jolted the air trans- 
port industry. He proposes to take over 
operation of five subsidized carriers and 
save the government over $10 million 
in mail pay annually. 

His offer was enthusiastically 
comed in congressional circles. 

In a letter to Sen. Edwin Johnson 
(D., Colo.), chairman of the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Rickenbacker said “EAL . . 
offers to operate the entire domestic 
systems of any one or more of... 
(these) five . . . carriers at a non-sub- 
sidy rate”: 

e Capital Airlines—The 884,000 ton 
miles of mail carried by this company in 
1948 for $4,905,000 could be handled 
by Eastern at its present mail rate for 
only $575,000, saving the federal treas- 
ury $4,330,000 annually, Rickenbacker 
asserted. 

e National Airlines—The 326,000 ton 
miles of mail handled by NAL in 1948 
at a $1, 289,000 cost could be carried 
for $212,000 at EAL rates, saving $1,- 
077, 000 annually. 

e Delta Air Lines—~The 927,000 ton 
miles carried in 1948 for $2,754,000 
could be handled for $603,000 at EAL 
rates, saving $2,151,000 annually. 

e Chicago & Southern Air Lines—The 
482,000 ton miles carried in 1948 for 
$1,881,000 could be handled for $313,- 
000 at EAL rates, saving $1,568,000 
annually. 

e Colonial Airlines—The 82,000 ton 
miles handled last year for $1,178,000 
could be carried for $53,000 at EAL 
rates, saving $1,125,000 annually. 

Average ton-mile rate of the five lines 
last year was $4.45, Rickenbacker re- 
ported, but EAL’s rate for the service 
would be between 60 and 65 cents a 
ton mile. 

Commenting “It looks good,” Sen. 
Johnson announced that his committee 

“will examine the advisability of chang- 
ing certain of the fundamental tenets of 
the 1938 Civil Aeronautics Act . . 
which would be required” to carry out 
the Rickenbacker proposal. 
> Details Asked—In a letter to the EAL 
president, Johnson requested details of 
his plan, including answers to these 

oints: 
e Would EAL acquire the five carriers 


wel- 


UAG 


— 


Eastern’s Rickenbacker 


through merger, purchase or suspension 
of certificates? (In his testimony before 
the committee, Rickenbacker called for 
certificate cancellations of uneconomic 
routes and declared Mid-Continent Air- 
lines’ proposal to purchase Parks Air 
Lines feeder system would set an unde- 
sirable precedent. 

e Would EAL take over the personnel 
and property of the lines? 

e Would it purchase their stock and 
assume their obligations? 

e Would EAL render present-day serv- 
ice to each city on the routes of the 
five lines? 


e Why did EAL “conspicuously” omit 
Northeast Airlines? 
Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) in- 


vited EAL to come forth with a pro- 
posal to take over Northeast. 
PHomely Virtues Suggested—In his 
committee appearance Rickenbacker ad- 
vised the air transport industry “to get 
on its feet and learn the homely vir- 
tues of thrift, economy and efficiency. 
One must work if he expects to eat.” 
He denounced CAB’s policy of serving 
“aspirins,” in the form of subsidies, to 
help airlines get rid of their economic 
headaches without going seriously into 
the causes of the headaches. 

Air transportation, Rickenbacker de- 
clared, is suffering from too much cod- 
dling and wet nursing. “More regula- 





tion and more paternalism are not the 
cure. The individual carriers need less 
artificial support, less shielding from 
the facts of life, and more exposure 
to the inexorable economic laws that 
apply to business in general.” 
P Invitation to Industry—Stating he 
would welcome the attendance of out- 
side airline executives at EAL manage- 
tial meetings, Rickenbacker reiterated 
his observation: “No one good apple 
can stay in a barrel of rotten ones for- 
ever without being contaminated. The 
sooner the other airlines can be helped 
to become self-sufficient and prosperous, 
the easier my job will be.” 
> Program Recommended—Rickenback- 
er’s program to put the industry on a 
sound basis: 
e Clear separation of subsidy from com- 
pensation for airmail transportation to 
eliminate the “cost-plus” philosophy. 
He added that “subsidy” routes in the 
public interest should be maintained, 
mentioning rural areas. 
eA law prohibiting newly-authorized 
carriers from receiving mail compensa- 
tion at a higher rate than that being 
paid to the line already operating the 
route. 
e A bar on government lending to air- 
lines. Carriers indebted to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., he suggested, 
are bound to receive favored treatment 
by CAB so that the government will 
not lose its investment. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, similarly, would 
be inclined to favor aircraft manufactur- 
ers with RFC loans in the certification 
of new planes. 
e Fare Reductions through economy 
and efficiency. He pointed to EAL’s 
plans for one-third reductions for ex- 
cursion trips and for a four-cents-a-mile 
non-stoo New .York-San Juan coach 
rate. He hit at American Airlines Presi- 
dent C. R. Smith’s opposition to coach 
service. recalling that in 1945 Smith 
pleaded in a magazine article for “a 
good three-cent airline”. 
e Transport of all first-class mail by air, 
where delivery would be expedited. If 
half of the current volume of first-class 
mail—500 million pounds—were to go 
by air, Rickenbacker observed, the air- 
lines’ present volume of 32 million 
pounds of mail business annually would 
be multiplied eight times. Expansion 
of the aviation industry for national 
defense would justify additional cost. 
¢ Development of transport prototypes 
by the military services. 
e Uniform application of the 1938 
CAA act. He hit at fav oritism to irregu- 
lars and all-cargo operators * ‘who hi ave 
attempted to develop * going concerns’ ’ 
for the purpose of. “stampeding CAB 
_ into clothing their operations with 
legality.” Denouncing CAB’s policy of 
“equalizing profits”, he said the Board, 
instead, should aim “to provide fair 
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opportunities for earnings.” He at- 
tacked the Board’s “concern” over EAL 
profits on minimum mail pay. 

e Complete a logical and integrated air 
route map, emphasizing direct, one- 
carrier service and minimizing detours, 
transfers and interchanges of equip- 
ment. 

e Eliminate uneconomic routes, both 
trunk and feeder. 

e Increase CAB members’ salaries to at 
least $17,500 a year, preferably $20,- 
000 a year; and provide for an adequate 
staff to step up processing of cases. 

>» New Powers Opposed—Rickenbacker 
objected to giving the Board power to 
regulate airline financing (primarily 
through control of security issues) as 
reducing “responsibility and opportu- 
nity in management” and paving the 
way for more “hobbling of the efficient 
manager and coddling the inefficient 
manager.” 

He discredited CAB’s financial judg- 
ment, pointing out its “mistakes” in 
awarding too many duplicate routes and 
cutting back fares immediately after the 
war, 


Radio Legislation 


Legislation requiring that all overseas 
aircraft be equipped with radio installa- 
tions and qualified operators was intro- 
duced last week by Sen. Edwin Johnson 
(D., Colo.), chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The telegraph installations would 
have to be designed for communication 
on the distress frequency of 500 kc. 


Jones Recommends an Operation 


Elimination of duplication and less important stops 
could end ‘subsiditis,’, CAB member says. 


The U. S. air transport industry is 
suffering from “‘subsiditis—an industrial 
illness somewhere between bubonic 
plague and leprosy,” in the opinion of 
Civil Aeronautics Board member Harold 
A. Jones. 

Speaking in San Francisco recently, 
Jones emphasized that the ailment is 
not peculiar to the airlines and can be 
cured. He observed that subsidy is not 
recognized as such when dispensed to 
the farmer, publisher and others. 

The CAB member noted domestic 
airlines flew about 6 billion revenue pas- 
senger miles in 1948 and required $57 
million in mail pay. In 1939 they flew 
about 680 million revenue passenger 
miles but received only $14 million in 
mail pay. 
> Meat Axe Threat—‘“‘If nothing is done 
about this situation and airmail pay re- 
quirements continue to increase, then 
public opinion will operate on our 
patient with a meat axe. This could 
lead to financial hemorrhage and bank- 
ruptcies. 

“It might even lead to a nationalized 
air transport system—God forbid—be- 
cause the national welfare demands 
that we continue to maintain and de- 
velop our airlines.” 

Like it or not, Jones continued, the 
U. S. has an air transport system ex- 
panded beyond the size which would 





SLOPE LINE AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Pilot’s view of the slope line lighted ap- 
proach to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s experimental station airport at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is shown above, with the 
landing strip in the distance beyond the 
sealed-beam lamps. Air Force and Navy 
airports, as well as large commercial fields, 
will have this type of CAA-designed installa- 
tion. General Electric Co., whose lights are 
used at Indianapolis, has designed two 


sealed-beam type lamps to meet slope line 
requirements. One is a 250-watt lamp to be 
used by CAA and the Navy; the other a 
400-watt lamp for USAF needs. Six hun- 
dred lamps will be used on the average com- 
mercial and Navy approachway and some- 
what smaller number for USAF installations. 
CAA has scheduled 12 airports for imme- 
diate slope line installations. Four Navy 
fields will soon have the system. 


exist under free and unlimited compe- 
tition. 

And this is chiefly because the people 
demand such a system in the interest 
of commerce and national defense. 

Since this system as a whole cannot 
exist on ordinary business profits, it 
must either be drastically reduced in 
size Or receive government financial as- 
sistance, he declared. 
> Unsubsidized Industry Possible—““Do- 
mestically, we could have—if we wished 
—a commercially self-sufficient air serv- 
ice which could survive depressions and 
carry mail on a purely compensatory 
basis with no element of subsidy. 

“This transportation system would 
probably serve the 79 cities of over 
100,000 population and about 50 cities 
of under 100,000 population. It would 
be necessary, perhaps, to eliminate 
considerable duplicating service to these 
cities and to discontinue all service to 
about 300 smaller communities pres- 
ently being served. 

“We could have a nonsubsidized in- 
ternational air transport system if we 
eliminated all overseas service except 
that between the U. S. and a few of 
the larger traffic centers of Europe, 
Latin America and the East. If we 
performed this surgery, a large part of 
our air fleet could be dispensed with 
and a large part of our flight and mainte- 
nance personnel would be forced into 
other occupations. The effect of this 
on our national economy and defense 
would be serious.”” 
> Military Burden—Jones said it would 
cost the National Military Establish- 
ment hundreds of millions of dollars if 
it had to maintain the more than 1000 
planes and 84,000 employes (including 
8500 flight personnel) now on the com- 
mercial airlines. 

It would, however, be advisable to 
separate airline subsidy from mail pay. 

Jones suggested the domestic trunk- 
lines be segmentized where possible. 
Routes which in free enterprise would 
be self-sufficient would receive no sub- 
sidy. 

The carriers would be required to 
fly mail over such links at a fair service 
rate and to furnish public utility serv- 
ice in transporting passengers and prop- 
erty. 

The airlines would be charged a fair 
sum for the use of national airways 
facilities on nonsubsidized routes. But 
they would be permitted to keep any 
profit they might make on this portion 
of their system. 
> Public Service Routes—Remaining do- 
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mestic routes of each airline system 
would be clearly identified as public 
service routes. ‘I‘he carrier would receive 
mail pay based on the cost of furnishing 
mail service to this “‘feederline” portion 
of its system and be given a fair return 
on the capital used in these operations. 
The company would receive in addition 
a money subsidy paid in the interest of 
commerce and national defense. 

U. S. international airlines also would 
be segmentized. Routes important to 
our foreign policy and national interest 
would be frankly and openly subsidized. 
Self-sufficient international routes would 
get no government assistance but would 
be expected to perform public service. 


PAA Fights For 
AOA Minus Strings 


Pan American Airways President Juan 
Trippe last week struck back hard at 
efforts to hamstring his company’s pro- 
posed acquisition of American Overseas 
Airlines. 

Testifying at CAB hearings on the 
deal, Trippe said PAA “could not under 
any circumstances” accept the condi- 
tions which the Board’s staff and TWA 
want to attach to the merger. He de- 
clared Pan American would not con- 
sent to having its permanent North 
Atlantic operating rights made tem- 
porary, nor will it agree to give up im- 
portant trafic points to strengthen 
TWA and permit maintenance of a 
“competitive balance.” 
> Little Harm To TWA—“T do not be- 
lieve TWA will be burt in any realistic 
degree by our acquisition of AOA,” 
Trippe continued. “I can’t see how 
TWA will suffer if AOA aircraft pres- 
ently flying under the American Over- 
seas house flag have the Pan American 
house flag put on their sides instead. 

“Proposed merger conditions ad- 
vanced by TWA and CAB public coun- 
sel are irrelevant to this transaction. 
PAA’s stockholders are going to pay 
some $19 million in their stock and 
take on a debt of some $10 million to 
purchase AOA’s business. I don’t see 
why TWA should be given something 
for nothing. 

“Here we have come in with what 
we believe is a constructive proposal, 
one which will obviously result in very 
substantial mail pay savings, and we are 
greeted with (public counsel’s) plan 
wherein if this merger contract is ap- 
proved we have both legs and one arm 
chopped off us and turned over to 
TWA. If this pact is approved we are 
confronted with the suggestion that 
London and Frankfurt, Germany, the 
really only important traffic points 
served by AOA, be given TWA with- 
out their having paid a darned nickel. 
The suggestion is inconceivable.” 
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> Conditions Eyed—CAB’s economic 
staff and public counsel had proposed 
that Pan American’s permanent North 
Atlantic route authorizations be made 
temporary in the interest of flexibility. 
In addition, it was suggested that PAA’s 
round-the-world link be severed by tak- 
ing away Pan American’s right to serve 
Lisbon, Barcelona, Marseille, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Northern India. 

Pan American would continue to 
serve India under its Pacific certificate 
but would have no connection between 
Calcutta and Europe. PAA’s North 
Atlantic. routes, under the proposed re- 
alignment, would terminate in Moscow. 
> Mail Pay Savings—Trippe said that 
if CAB approved the Pan American- 
American Overseas deal without crip- 
pling restrictions the government could 
save $9 million in mail pay annually. 
He added that the combination of PAA 
and AOA would place the U.S. in a far 
stronger position to cope with increas- 
ingly-severe foreign flag competition. 

Pan American and American Over- 
seas have five strong foreign flag com- 
petitors between the U.S. and the areas 
in western Europe they serve, Trippe 
continued. “These are BOAC, KLM, 
Sabena, Scandinavian Airlines System 
and Trans-Canada. By comparison, 
TWA has only one major competitor— 
Air France—plus a minor competitor 
in Swissair. 

“In Great Britain, I believe we and 
AOA have been living in a sort of 
fool’s paradise. Because of BOAC’s 
lack of modern flight equipment, we 
have handled about three times as much 
trans-Atlantic business as the British 
line.” 

Replying to Trippe, TWA said that 
if AOA and PAA merge without re- 
vision of the present route structure 
their combined companies would have 
access to 72 percent of the trafhc, com- 
pared to only 28 percent of the traffic 
for TWA. 


LAA Plans Include 


Carrying Passengers 


Los Angeles Airways President Clar- 
ence M. Belinn is laying plans for long- 
term expansion of his metropolitan-area 
helicopter service. 

The carrier’s present franchise to 
carry mail and property only over routes 
within a 50-mile radius of Los Angeles 
Post Office Terminal Annex Building 
expires on Sept. 30, 1950. Belinn has 
asked CAB to make LAA’s certificate 
permanent and to permit the company 
to carry passengers. 
> New Equipment Eyed—“We are fast 
approaching maximum capacity with 
our present (Sikorsky S-51) equipment 
due to steadily increasing mail loads,” 





Save time - Specify 


DANLY 


PRECISION 
DOWEL PINS 





HARDENED AND PRECISION GROUND— 
CAN BE DRIVEN WITHOUT UPSETTING 


Wherever parts must be accurately joined 
or held together, you can depend upon 
Danly Precision Dowel Pins to save 
time. Because they’re hardened, they can 
be driven in or out of holes without up- 
setting. They assure an accurate fit be- 
cause they are precision ground to limits 
of 0.0001’’. 


A WIDE RANGE OF SIZES are available in 
both standard diameters for new work 
and in .001”’ oversize for repair work. 
They are accurately marked and packed 
in substantial containers for your fast 
and convenient use. 


SIMPLIFY TOOL, DIE, AND GAGE MAKING 
WITH THESE DANLY PRODUCTS 








standard. Standard, 
self-locking knurled point, and knurled 
thread types available. 
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“Kwik-Klamp" Toggle Clamps speed 
handling of light work, eliminate 
T-bolts and clamps, C-clamps, screws 
and jacks. Versatile types and sizes with 
holding pressures — 300 to 750 Ibs. 


Die Springs — Two interchangeable 
types—one for medium pressure—high 
deflection, and one for high pressure— 
medium deflection work to best suit job 
needs, 


e 
Knurled Socket-Head Cap Screws— 
full range of sizes. Class 3 coarse or 
fine threads speed assembly work, in- 
sure precision 


® - 
Socket-Head Stripper Bolts made to 
close limits, insure better fitting and 
positive tightening without shearing. 








DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2240 Se. 52nd Ave. Chicago 56, Ill, 
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Darnell Casters 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


Nearly 4000 TYPES of 
CASTERS & WHEELS 


For light, medium or heavy duty ser- 
vice Darnell Casters and Wheels are 
dependable — saving floors, equip- 
ment, money, time and temper. 








DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
Long Beach 4, Calif: 


60: Walker St., New York 13, N. Y. 
36 N. Clinton, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Belinn told CAB. “We can’t make a 
decision on long-range plans for acquisi- 
tion of new and larger aircraft or for 
obtaining permanent ground and roof- 
top landing facilities until the certificate 
extension matter is determined.” 

LAA said that since starting service 
in the fall of 1947 it has demonstrated 
its ability to operate helicopters with 
regularity in scheduled operations. It 
also pioneered in developing scheduled 
night flying with helicopters and has 
completed a year of nighttime service. 
> Passengers Wanted—Belinn declared 
that LAA did not originally seek au- 
thority to carry passengers because heli- 
copter equipment suitable for scheduled 
transportation of persons had not been 
produced. Craft of satisfactory design 
and size for passenger operations will 
soon be available, he declared. “Eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of scheduled heli- 
copter service cannot be achieved with- 
out authorization to carry persons as 
well as mail and property.” 

LAA boosted its mail loads from 
60,360 Ib. in October, 1947, to 413,213 
Ib. in April, 1949. During the same 
period, costs declined from about $15 a 
ton mile to $8.82 a ton mile. 


Smoke Detectors 


Likely to Return 


Reinstallation of smoke detectors on 
all airline transports appears likely be- 
cause of continued improvement in re- 
liability. 

After the smoke detectors turned in 
hundreds of false alarms, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration permitted 
the carriers to disconnect the units early 
in 1948. Since then, about 10 percent 
of the airlines’ planes have carried test 
detectors as part of an Air Transport 
Association study made in cooperation 
with CAA, the National Bureau of 
Standards and the manufacturers of the 
devices (AvIATION WEEK, Feb. 14). 
> Studies Continue—Latest results of 
the test program indicate smoke de- 
tectors used are giving generally satis- 
factory service. Studies will continue 
until about 2500 to 3000 hr. of flight 
time has been accumulated. 

Some aitline engineers feel the smoke 
detectors are unsatisfactory because false 
alarms have not been eliminated en- 
tirely. There is some belief that all in- 
cidents relating to malfunctioning and 
false alarms have not been transmitted 
to ATA in accordance with test program 
provisions. 
> Baggage Compartment Tests—CAA’s 
baggage compartment test program is 
still in progress at the Indianapolis Ex- 
perimental Station. Objectives are to 
evaluate the fire hazard in baggage com- 
partments and to determine the most 
suitable type of smoke detector for these 
areas. 
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Lightplane Airline 


Lightplane airline interests already 
are bidding to provide service to the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s latest 
boom town—Arco, Idaho. 

Until recently a comparatively iso- 
lated community of 780 persons in a 
mountain-desert area of south-central 
Idaho, Arco’s population is expected to 
pass 6000 as AEC construction work 
gets under way. 

With this mushroom growth in pros- 
pect, George W. Snyder, Jr., of Salt 
Lake City, has asked CAB for a certifi- 
cate to carry passengers, cargo and mail 
between Arco, Pocatello and Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, with four-place Beech Bonanzas. 
P Extensive System Sought—Former 
president and general manager of Chal- 
lenger Airlines Co., Snyder has been 
active as a charter, nonscheduled and 
intrastate operator for 15 years. Besides 
the routes to Arco, he wants to open 
light plane links out of Salt Lake City 
to Phoenix, Ariz., Ely, Nev., and 
Beaver, Utah. 

Another lightplane operator, Carco 
Air Service, is now providing Beech 
Bonanza service between Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Los Alamos scientific labora- 
tory (AviaTiION WEEK, Feb. 14). Carco 
also has requested a CAB certificate. 

Interest in lightplane airlines has 
soared during recent months because of 
CAB’s proposal to liberalize Civil Air 
Regulations which now severely re- 
strict scheduled single-engine passenger 
operations. In addition, Congress is con- 
sidering Post Office-backed legislation 
which would permit wide expansion of 
air star mail routes suitable for light- 
planes. 


AAA Loan Approved 


All American Airways’ application 
for an $800,000 loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has received 
CAB approval. 


Too Fast, Too Far 
Caused C-54 Crash 


The Alaska Airlines accident on Nov. 
30, 1947, when a C-54 went off the end 
of the runway at Seattle-Tacoma Air- 
port and collided with a moving auto- 
mobile, was probably caused by the 
crew’s attempt to land the plane too 
far from the approach end of the wet 
strip and at too great a speed. 

This was the Civil Aeronautics Board 
finding in its report on the mishap. 
Eight occupants of the C-54 and one 
occupant of the automobile were killed 
and 17 others in the plane were injured. 
>» Approaches Described—Bound from 
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Kester is constantly developing nev 


core solders. At present the 


and sizes, each designed to do a 


most efficient manner. 


Free —Technical Manual * 


Send for Kester’s new 28-page 
manual, ‘‘SOLDER and Solder- 

ing Technique” . «+ @ complete 

analysis of the application and 
properties of soft solder alloys 
and soldering fluxes. 


KESTER SOLDER eng | 
COMPANY — 


4201 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 





Factories Also At 
Newark, New Jersey °* Brantford, Canada 
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Daily Steel 


Deliveries 


to the Aircraft Industry 


Wherever you are, Ryerson trucks are 
rolling your way every day . 
speeding shipments of the finest qual- 
ity steel from nearby Ryerson stocks. 

Carbon, alloy and stainless analysis 
in thousands of shapes, sizes and 
finishes make up this daily stream of 
steel. In pounds and tons it flows 
to your industry from the nationwide 
network of thirteen big Ryerson 
plants. 

This service cuts purchasing time 
because one call to Ryerson, one order 


and one invoice quickly covers a whole 
group of steel requirements. Do you 
want one piece or a truckload? You 
get prompt, personal service either 
way. Do you want your steel sheared, 
sawed or slit—burned, bent, punched 
or threaded? You can be sure of 
getting quick accurate delivery from 
your nearby Ryerson plant. So call 
us next time you need steel from stock. 
We'll get it to you faster because 
we’re coming your way every day. 





BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold finished 
STAINLESS — Allegheny 
metal plates, sheets, 


bars, etc. tubes 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 
TUBING—Seamless & weld- 

ed mechanical & boiler 


AIRCRAFT QUALITY ALLOYS AND STAINLESS 


SHEETS —Hot & cold rolled, 
many types & coatings 
PLATES —Sheared & U. M., 
Inland 4-Way Floor 

Plate 








RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York * Boston * Philadelphia * Detroit * Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Pittsburgh * Buffalo * Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Louis * Los Angeles * San Francisco 












Manufacturer now offers 


an-62 WG RECTIFIER 


Power Supplies 

for Ground Station 

Operation of SCR 522 VHF Radio 
SPECIFICATIONS: INPUT: 110/120/220/240 

volts A.C. 50-70 cps, 225 watts. output: *138 


300 volts D.C. at 300 ma 150 volts D.C. at 30 fob 
ma. 13 volts D.C. at 4.4 amp. factory 


ALL RATINGS ARE FOR 24-HR. CONTINU- 
OUS DUTY SERVICE (Now in CAA Service) 





SPECIAL ELECTRONICS equipment manufac- 
tured to customer's specifications. 


MODIFICATIONS ARC 3 RADIO FOR 32 
CHANNEL CRYSTAL CONTROL. 


ARC | RADIO for 20 channel crystal control. 





AIRCRAFT TEST EQUIPMENT in_ production 
TS-67C, TS-170, TS-173, -, eee 1-100, 
An/ARM-I, 1E-19A, TS-16, TS 

MFG. OF AM-FM WALKIE” “TALKIES 
35-45 me and 116 

MFG. OF HF and VE AIRPORT GROUND 
STATIONS 








THE AMERICAN ELECTRONEERING Co. 2112 S. La Brea, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
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Anchorage, Alaska, to Seattle, the flight 
made an uncompleted instrument ap- 
proach to Boeing Field, after the tower 
informed the crew that ceiling there was 
500 ft. with one mile visibility. (Boeing 
Field minimums were ceiling 800 ft., 
visibility two miles.) 

At the same time, weather conditions 
above minimums existed at Payne Field, 
Everett, Wash., 25 miles north of 
Seattle; at Portland, Ore., 135 miles 
south of Seattle; and at Eugene, Ore., 
257 miles south of Seattle. Fuel on 
board was sufficient for flight to the 
other airports. 

A second instrument approach was 
made at Seattle-Tacoma Airport (Bow 
Lake), where tower reported ceiling 600 
ft., visibility 14 miles—slightly above 
the field’s minimums of 500 ft. and 
one mile. Immediately after the acci- 
dent, a check showed the ceiling to be 
down to 400 ft. with visibility variable 
one-half to one mile. 
> Plane in Bank—The flight arrived over 
the approach end of the intended run- 
way too high and not properly lined up 
for a normal landing. First touchdown 
was made at a point 2748 ft. from the 
approach end of the 5611-ft. strip, at 
which time the plane was in a left 
bank steep enough to place the left 
wing tip almost on the ground. 

The left outboard main landing gear 
marked the runway for 105 ft., after 
which the plane flew 60 ft. Over 700 
ft. of runway were covered from touch- 
down before all four main landing gear 
wheels were on the strip. 

After going off the end of the run- 

way, the C-54 rolled 229 ft., down a 
24-ft. embankment and collided with 
the moving automobile. CAB found no 
evidence of mechanical or structural 
failure. 
P Violation Seen—The Board noted 
that during the flight to Seattle the pilot 
left his station and took a seat in the 
passenger cabin. A passenger then occu- 
pied the copilot’s seat while the copilot 
took the pilot’s seat. 

This had nothing to do with the 
crash. But because violation of the 
Civil Air Regulations was indicated, 
CAA filed a court action asking a $1000 
judgment against the pilot. 


Texas Railroads 
Seek Lower Fares 


Railroad discussions of lower fares to 
bolster sagging passenger traffic (Avia- 
TION WEEK, May 23) are being trans- 
lated into action in Texas. 

Coach fare reductions ranging from 
15 to 30 percent are being sought by 
several railroads on lines from Dallas- 
Fort Worth to Houston, Galveston and 
San Antonio. Proposed new rail coach 
rates are comparable to bus fares. 
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S&W Reports 187 


Percent Cargo Gain 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, the 
nation’s largest international all-cargo 
carrier, celebrated its second anniversary 
last month by reporting a 187 percent 
increase in freight business over the 
North Atlantic. 

The New York-based nonscheduled 
operator has flown 8,632,053 ton miles 
between the U. S., Western Europe 
and the Middle East since it started 
service on May 10, 1947. In the year 
just ended, the company flew 6,403,410 
ton miles as compared with 2,228,643 
during its first operational year. 
> 584 Atlantic Crossings—S& W’s five 
DC-4s made 584 North Atlantic cross- 
ings and flew more than 2,750,000 rev- 
enue miles during the two-year period, 
according to Arthur V. Norden, execu- 
tive vice president. Besides its non- 
scheduled freight flights it has made 
contract passenger and cargo trips. Sea- 
board carried 1.4 million Ib. of aircraft 
engines and other critically needed parts 
in 106 trans-Atlantic flights for the 
military in support of the Berlin airlift 
last year. 

Points to which S&W has operated 

include Ireland, England, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Egypt, Syria, Iceland, 
Palestine, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, India, 
Thailand and the Malay States. 
P Certificate Requested—The company 
has applied to CAB for a certificate, but 
meanwhile it is threatened by the 
Board’s recent move withdrawing the 
general nonscheduled exemption and 
requiring irregular airlines to obtain in- 
dividual exemptions. Seaboard is one 
of many uncertificated operators charged 
by CAB with operating scheduled com- 
mon carrier service in violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

When incorporated in September, 

1946, Seaboard’s original capital assets 
totaled $20,000. In May, 1947, when 
it began flights, it had one DC-4. 
P Revenues Gain—In the following ten 
months its gross revenues aggregated 
$1.4 million, and its fleet increased to 
four DC-4s. In the next nine months 
its operational revenues amounted to 
$2,497,000; and the fifth DC-4 was 
added. 

Thus by the first of this year, Sea- 
board has grossed almost $4 million and 
showed a net profit of $187,000 after 
taxes. Its balance sheet showed assets 
of $1,033,000. 
> Commodity Breakdown—Wearing ap- 
parel has constituted the largest single 
commodity exported by air from the 
U.S., according to Norden. Repair and 
construction machinery, aircraft parts 
and engines, textiles and livestock fol- 
low in that order. 
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TESTED AND PROVEN UNDER 
RIGID SERVICE CONDITIONS 
BY SEVERAL MAJOR AIRLINES! 


@ Advanced design replaces Cowl 
Links KEC2700 and KEC2500 on DC-4 
and C-54. 

@ Uses the new M45214 bushing con- 
structed of steel core, bonded fabric, 
and pure rubber. 


@ Assures better all-round vibration 
control, and sealed ends of bushing 
stops absorption of water, solvents, 
and grease. 

@ Accomplishes the remedies for bush- 
ing replacement as outlined in Doug- 
las Bulletin OC-4 =53 by supplying 
you with a precision one-piece, trou- 
ble-free bushing. 


M45215 COWL FLAP BUSHING 


Replaces 2168574-4 and 1357068 bushings. This new type 
APPROVED bushing contains all the proven features as out- 
lined above for the M45214 cowl flap bushing. 


aa TWX BRB 7078 » Cable: MOULTAIR » CHarleston 0-2171 
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3210 WINONA AVENUE e@ BURBANK, CALIFORNE Seale 
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CONSTRUCTION 
MAINTENANCE 
SERVICING 


MINES MOLDED RUBBER 
PRODUCTS FOR ELECTRICAL 
TRANSMISSION—EXCEL 


@ Portable lighting lines 
@ Power distribution harnesses 


(Available for airport 
lighting installations 
to C.A.A. specifications) 


@ Receptacles —electrical 


MINES EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


4264 CLAYTON ave.—1_MINES Jt ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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count on 


Clary for 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL BEARINGS, 
ROD-END BEARINGS AND PULLEYS 


Large stocks lubricated to current 
AN specifications. 


HARDWARE 
Bolts Pins, Clevis 
Cable Pins, Taper 
Clamps Rod Ends 
Cotter Keys Screws 
Fittings Turnbuckles 
Gang Channel Valves 
Washers 


Nuts 
Nuts, Self-locking 


RELUBRICATION SERVICE 


Bearing and Pulley Relubrication to Current 
AN (AN-G-25) or Commercial Specifications. 


REPRESENTING 


The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws (Aircraft Quality) 


George = Garrett Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penn. 
N Washers and Lock Washers 


ma Atco Pulley Co., Pennsylvania 
Aircraft Control Pulleys 


Cla MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT HARDWARE DIVISION 


_ 425 E. 54th Street Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Telephone CEntury 2-9221 





Why Are Edison AN 


Thermometer Bulbs Better ? 





© provide faster response 


e permit higher operating tempera: 


they tures than required by AN specs 


SILVER SPRING 


AICA INSULATION 


SILVER SPRING 


SENSITIVE WINDING 





Patented silver spring design permits faster beat 
transmission to sensitive windings and quicker 
response than required by AN specs. Springs also 
provide exceilent cushioning against shock. 
All-mica insulation, plus mechanical metal- 
to-ceramic seal in bulb header, permits higher 
operating temperatures than required by AN 
specs—up to 600° F. 
Edison AN Thermometer Bulbs are now 
stocked for immediate delivery to meet 
your needs for replacement or entire new 
system installations. 


Write today for new descriptive bulletin 
and prices on AN and other Edison Re- 
sistance Bulbs. 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Incorporated 


155 Lakeside Avenue * West Orange, New Jersey 
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Alaska Copter Service 


Alaska Airlines plans to supplement 
scheduled territorial services with heli- 
copter operations. 

President James Wooten said AA 
would utilize five Bell Model 47 heli- 
copters on charter flights and for gov- 
ernment survey work under contract. 
Lou Leavitt, who helped organize Heli- 
copter Air Transport, Camden, N. J., 
has been appointed to head Alaska Air- 
lines’ helicopter division. 








SHORTLINES 


P All American—Plans to inaugurate 
feeder service between New York 
(Newark) and Pittsburgh via Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton; Williamsport, and 
other Pennsylvania points about June 
20. Flights between Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati were inaugurated late last 
month. 

> American—Topped all airfreight rec- 
ords by flying 3,288,277 ton miles in 
April, up 97 percent over same month 
last year and 7 percent above previous 
peak reached in Mar., 1949. Air ex- 
press totaled 360,190 ton miles, down 
17 percent from Apr., 1948 . . . CAB 
has denied American permission to 
serve New York City through regular 
use of Westchester County Airport, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

> American Overseas—Hopes to have its 
first Boeing Stratocruiser in trans-At- 
lantic service by Aug. 15. 

P Associated Air Transport—Has asked 
CAB for a certificate or exemption to 
operate second-class (air coach) service 
between New York and Puerto Rico. 
The Teterboro, N. J., nonsked plans to 
use C-46 equipment and offer three 
cents a mile fares. 

> Braniff—John B. Walker, formerly as- 
sistant to the president of United Air 
Lines and vice president-trafic for 
TWA, has been named vice president. 
Since 1944 he has been president of a 
New York public relations firm. 

> Hawaiian Airlines— Annual report 
shows a 1948 net profit of $105,265 
compared to $126,795 net profit in 
1947. 

>KLM-—Late last month planned to 
start twice-weekly Constellation service 
over a new link from Amsterdam to 
Montreal, Havana and Curacao, Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

> National—-A CAB examiner has rec- 
ommended that NAL be given tempo- 
rary authority to serve Ocala and 
Gainesville, Fla., formerly receiving 
feeder service from Florida Airways, 
whose certificate expired Mar. 28. 

> Northeast—Flew 4,829,000 revenue 
passenger miles in April, compared to 











4,117,000 same month last year. Com- 
pany was close to the break-even point 
in April. 

> Northwest—Reported $367,149 net 
profit on $3,322,577 gross revenues in 
April compared to $343,649 loss on 
$2,542,257 gross revenues same month 
last year. Net loss the first four months 
of 1949 was $1,115,821 against a de- 
ficit of $2,187,432 in same 1948 period. 
> Pan American—Last month com- 
pleted 10 vears of scheduled trans- 
Atlantic service . . . company’s West 
Coast-Hawaii flights have been carrying 
peak loads as a result of the dock strike 
in the Islands. 

> Southwest Airwavs—Passenger traffic 
in April was up 73 percent over same 
month last vear. 

> Southern Airways—Expected to start 
DC-3 feeder service between Memphis, 
Atlanta and Jacksonville, Fla., last week. 
> TACA Airwavs, S.A.—Reported net 
loss of $1.832,775 in 1948 compared 
with $2.209,740 deficit in 1947. Oper- 
ating revenues declined from $3,157,- 
243 in 1947 to $1,698,936 last year. 

> TWA-Reportedly negotiating for 
more Constellations . . . Airfreight vol- 
ume hit all-time high in April. 

> United—April revenue passenger miles 
rose 16 percent above same month last 
vear. Mail volume was up 45 percent 
and freight 30 percent, but express fell 
19 percent. 

> West Coast—Reports $23,500 net 
profit on its feeder operations for 1948. 








CAB SCHEDULE — 


June 18—Oral argument on exceptions to 
CAB’s tentative decision in the air freight 
route case. (Docket 810 et al) 

June 13—Prehearing conference on exten- 
sion of Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano’s 
Havana-Miami foreign air carrier permit. 
Postponed from May 26. (Docket 3717) 

June 14—Resumption of hearing in South- 
ern transcontinental route case. (Docket 
1102 et al) 

June 14—Hearing in Val-Air lines and 
Trans-Texas Airways route case. (Dockets 
3645, 3646 and 3367) 

June 15—Hearing on foreign air carrier 
permit application of Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana. (Docket 3751) 

June 20—Hearing on Purdue Aeronautics 
Corp.’s lightplane route application. (Docket 
3713) 

June 20—Hearing on renewal of South- 
west Airways’ feeder certificate and suspen- 
sion of United Air Lines’ service at four 
California points. (Docket 3718) 

June 20—Hearing on Carco Air Service’s 
lightplane route application. (Docket 3629) 

June 22—Prehearing conference in air 
freight rate case on accumulation, assembly 
and distribution tariffs. (Docket 1705 et al) 

July 6—Resumption of hearings on sea- 
sonal service to Lake Tahoe. (Docket 3623) 

July 18—Hearing on Hughes Tool Co. con- 
trol of TWA. (Docket 2796) 

July 18—Hearing on renewal of Pioneer 
Air Lines’ feeder certificate and suspension 
of service at points on routes of Braniff, 
Continental and American. (Docket 3719) 

Sept. 26—Hearing on Seaboard & West- 
ern and Transocean Air Lines applications 
for all-cargo route certificates between the 
U. S., Europe and the Middle East. (Dockets 
3041 and 3818) 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT © BUSINESS © OPPORTUNITIES @ PLANES ¢ EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 


90¢ a line, minimum 4 lines. = 2 
advance payment count 5 average words 

as @ line. 

INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYMENT WANTED un- 
displayed advertising rate is one-half of 
above rate, payable advance. 


PROPOSALS 90¢ a line an insertion. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received Friday will 


INFORMATION 


BOX NUMBERS is care of any of our New 
York, Chicage or Francisce offices 
count 1 line additional in undisplayed 


DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions 
of — ads (net including pro- 
pos " 


DISPLAYED RATE 


The ad ae nee + ye 
ale per 
contract basis. a~ JRF. 
request. 


fi, AENERTENING INCH to moaswed 16 
inch on one celumn, 3 columns— 
30 inches—to a page. 


appear in the issue mailed the following Friday subject te limitation of spece available 











Attention Flight Personnel 


A. T. R. Pilots, certificated flight engineers, flight 
navigators, flight radio operators, flight dispatchers, 
etc. We are currently accepting applications for 
Present and anticipated openings for local and 
overseas assignments. Contact us immediately. 


NEW AGE PERSONNEL ane _ INC. 


55 W. 42nd St. 18, N. ¥. 
(Write or Call BR yant Pe 0008 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


Save Money and Time! 


Let us represent you on the West Coast. 
We are known established manufac- 
turers’ sales and technical agents with 
top industry contacts. We emphasize 
personalized selling—repeated contacts 
—and results. We want more quality 
items. Write: 


ASE COMPANY 
940 Alma St. Glendale 2, California 








(C-47)—(DC-3) 
Hamilton-Standard 


PROPELLER BLADES 


6477A-0 (R183 (R1830) 
Mew, aie: orated 
00 Each 


6493A-18 (1820 G 
Mirror Finish, New or Rictines Geerhanted 
$90.00 Each 


HUBS—23E50-50: 
New, pickled =e 
$125.00 Each 


Telephone Portsmouth 7-4008 


AVIATION SUPPLY CO. 
6207 So. Cicero Ave. Chicago 38, Illinois 
Suppliers of Aircraft Accessories 

















REPLIES (Bow No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd St. (18) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 








FOR SALE 





Twin Beech D-18-S: 


Has all latest radio. 1.1.8. A.D.F. Command 
radio, Command aux, marker bescon, V.H.F. 
transmitter and receiver. 100 watt Collins 
transmitter. 80 gal. nose tank. Wing deicers. 
Props anti-icers. Flares. Lavatory, reading 
lites, 5 full reclining Warren MacArthur seats. 
Low time engines drilled for hydromatics. For 
an outstanding buy call or wire. Priced for 
immediate sale. Now licensed 7 place, can be 
licensed for 9 or 10 place. Leeward Aeronauti- 
cal Service, Baer Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Beechcraft C-18-S: 

Not a conversion. This is one of the fastest 
P&W jobs built. Hag nose tank. Command 
radio, A.D.F., marker beacon, flares, 7 place, 
wing deicers, props anti-icers, spinners, Just 
licensed. Ready to go. For immediate sale, 
call or wire. Will trade. $19,500.00. Leward 
— Service, Baer Field, Fort Wayne, 
ndiana. 
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AIRCRAFT & ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 


BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 


FLIGHT & NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 
ENGINE INSTRUMENTS 
AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
INVERTERS 

AUTOSYNS 

PRECISION AUTOSYNS 
RATE GENERATORS 
SINE-COSINE GENERATORS 
SYNCHROS 

ALNICO FIELD MOTORS 
GYROS 

A.C. MOTORS 


TORQUE AMPLIFIERS 
FREQUENCY METERS 
BLOWER ASSEMBLIES 


Write for complete listings 
All Instruments May Be Purchased 
C.A.A. Certified 
U. S. Export License-2140 


WUX Flushing, N. Y. 


INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 


147-57 41st AVENUE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Tele: INdependence 3-1919 








AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED 
All AN Hardware, electrical items & components 
such as nuts, bolts, bearings, fittings, valves, cir- 


cuit breakers, —, oes relays, pulleys, 
spark plugs, gas caps, 
FOR SALE 


One of the largest stocks of aircraft parts and com- 

ponents on West Coast. 100% inspection, courtesy 

discounts to brokers. Immediate delivery. 
COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. 

9054 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 














PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 











FOLEY AND CO. 


Eastern Distributors for 
HAPIP 


® Fuel Strainers 


® Oil Dilution and 
Priming Solenoid Valves 


® Voltage Regulator 
Base Assemblies 
® Quick-Action 
Drain Valves 
(Meeting Army and Navy specs.) 


Complete stock on hand for 
immediate delivery. 








We are also Eastern 
Representatives for: 


OWATONNA TOOL CO. 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Engineering Representatives for: 


KROPP FORGE Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


PAQUEY. & GOMPANY 























BEECHCRAFT DI8S 








S. B. BARNARD, LL.B., M.E. 


Registered Patent Attorney 


Mechanical, Electro-mechanical, 
Automotive and Aircraft Patents. 
PATENT ANALYSES and INVESTIGATIONS. 

29-28 41st Avenue, 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. STiliwell 4-5428 

















SCHOOLS 











Cc lete Bendix Airline type radio installa- 
tion—ARC- VHF transmitter and receiver—De- 
icer boots — Anti-icing —- 80 Gallon nose tank 
—5 Hardman chairs—Folding cabin table— 
Constant speed _propellers—Windshield wipers 
—Spare engine in crate. 

Just relicensed and in excellent condition. 
Very reasonable. 


BEECHCRAFT AT-I1 


Beautiful interior—divan, folding cabin table. 
Bendix Airline type radio installation. Low 
time engines. $15,500 


PAGE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Rochester Airport Rochester 11, N. Y. 





Rising SUN scHoo 


e!, 
¥ 














DE HAVILLAND MOSQUITO 


100 hours total time on airframe and 
engines. Always hangared. Ready to go. 
PALM SPRINGS AIRPORT CORP. 

x WW Paim Springs 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 


TWA & PAA IN GLOBAL WARFARE-—Our San Francisco correspondent, 
Ted Palmer, says it was pretty embarrassing. When the S. F, Advertising Club 
celebrated Airlines Day of World Trade Week recently, a small delegation of 
airline people were among the 500 present. Some 15 airlines furnished door prizes 
for which CAB’s member Jones drew the numbers. Who do you suppose won the 
prize furnished by Pan Am? It was Ken Fletcher, TWA’s local press man. But 
the punch line is even better. The day before, John Rogers of PAA had asked 
Fletcher for advice. Fletcher has suggested PAA donate a globe. 

NODOZE BOYS WILL GET IN TROUBLE-Frank Muni of Fairchild’s 
publicity department called our attentions to current car cards in New York subway 
advertising a product NoDoz, with an accompanying sketch of an airline pilot 
testifying that he takes this nostrum so he can stay awake and alert on the job. 
— undoubtedly will raise the temperature of many subway riders, and airline 
pilots. 

HOW NOW THERE, PUDDICOMBE?—An editor gets all kinds of mail. 
Someone has put us on one of those “pen pal” sucker lists and comes an appeal 
from Adetuji Puddicombe at Lagos, Nigeria. We quote: “We think you will not be 
surprised or astonished of how we are now writing you to do us a favour, which we 
hope you will be pleased to render us,” says Puddicombe. He wants pen pals 
(“both secs”), which fact we should advertise in AviATION WeeEK. However, 
there is a small catch. Puddicombe wants that we pen pals send him gifts too. He 
definitely is no dope. He has a practical side to this pen pal stuff. Says he: “All 
letters are welcome. We collect hankies, magazines, tee shirts, candy, views, snap 
shorts and ankle socks.” 

Who has some snap shorts for this bright young man? 


BITS ABOUT PEOPLE—Bevo Howard of Hawthorne Flying Service was chosen 
by the mayor of Charleston, S. C., to fly New York’s Mayor O’Dwyer from Wash- 
ington to Charleston for the azalea festival .. . Some months back it was Conti- 
nental Air Lines’ Bob Six who was looking out at us from those Calvert “man of 
distinction” ads. Now we see the grin of E. Merritt (Andy) Anderson of Anderson 
Air Activities in those national ads of Blatz beer . . . Aviation won’t be seeing so 
much of William R. Kent of Memphis. Due to the death of his partner, he will 
devote all his time to the lumber business. He has turned over his air interests to 
“Bun” Deweese . . . Millard Davis is new president of Southeastern Air Service. 
IIe succeeds Ben T. Smith of Atlanta, who is devoting more of his time to non- 
aviation interests ... Good news from Wesley Raymond, Daytona Beach, Fla. He 
has recovered from a broken spine suffered in a forced landing several years ago. 
Wayne Weishaar, secretary of Aeronautical Training Society, was selected to write 
the chapter on the role of the private aviation school in American education for 
the new book in preparation by the National Federation of Private School Assns. 

SLICK’S TIME KEEPER NEEDS A KEEPER—Bob Strong writes frorn Slick 
Airways’ San Antonio headquarters about the unfortunate Jake Jacobs, head time- 
keeper, who left recently on company business on one of Slick’s airfreighters for 
what he expected would be a routine trip to Newark. His flight had an houtr’s 
layover in Chicago for crew change and gassing. Jake, who by that time missed 
his hat, which he had forgotten in St. Louis, was a sleepy, hungry and tired time 
keeper sitting in Slick’s Chicago office in those early morning hours, and only 
interested in getting to Newark. 

There was a small fleet of C-46s on the ramp, and when Jake, through sleep- 
heavy eyes, saw two pilots get up from their desk and leave the office, with the 
remark that they were ready, he upped and followed them. 

The plane and pilots had been wild blue yondering for about 2 hours when Jake 
got curious as to when he’d be getting into a soft bed. Finally he ventured to 
inquire of the co-pilot, “About what time do we get to Newark?” The man on 
the right side dropped his jaw, threw his yo-yo aside, glanced at his watch and 
said “In about two hours we’ll be in Denver.” Jake almost swallowed his hearing- 
aid, and had a difficult time trying to explain that he wasn’t kidding, and didn’t 
want to be in Denver. 

The rest is ante-climax, but Jake finally did get to Newark (via St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, etc.). The payoff came when, after a lunch at the Skyway Tavern with the 
Newark gang, he climbed aboard a San Antonio bound freighter with a tag in his 
lapel saying ““Take me back to Texas.” 

THAT WAS NO DC-3—Somebody in American Airlines or their agency slipped 
up in preparing that famous ad the other day bidding adieu to the Douglas DC-3. 
Photo shows a Douglas flying low over a “racing” stage coach. Ralph Granger of 
Park Ridge, Ill., points out that’s no DC-3. It’s a DST (Douglas sleeper transport). 
Or, as TWA always insisted on calling it, a DTS (Douglas transport wo 
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WHAT'S NEW 





New Books 


“Airline Traffic Procedures,” by Gene 
Kropf, head of aviation operations 
school, Parks College of Aeronautical 
Technology of St. Louis University. 
Illustrated, 406 pages. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York City. Price $5.50. 

“Aircraft Weight, Balance & Load- 
ing,” by Charles E. Chapel, aviation 
consultant for Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute. Sketches and drawings in 
color, bound in simulated leather. Pub- 
lished by Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Price $3.25. 

“Gas Turbines for Aircraft,” by 
F. W. Godsey, Jr., and Lloyd A. Young, 
both of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Illustrated, 355 pages. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York City. Price $4.50. 


Trade Literature 


“The Economic Consequences of Air 
Power,” an address by J. Carlton Ward, 
Jr., fourth in a series of lectures jointly 
sponsored by the National Air Council 
and the Library of Congress. Available 
upon request to Publications Section, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

“Map of the Month Club,” U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey revised 
maps. Information available from South- 
west Airmotive Co., Love Field, Dallas, 
Fex. 

“Expanded Metal Engineering Data,” 
an eight page bulletin available upon re- 
quest to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Publicity division, Box 8000-A, 
Chicago 80, Ill. 

“Catalogue Number 12,” a clearance 
list of aeronautical books offered for sale, 
available upon request to Aeronautical 
Book Co., Post Office Box 2641, De- 
troit 31, Mich. 

“Load Measuring Beam,” an_ illus- 
trated bulletin, available upon request 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Testing 
Fquinment department, Philadelphia 
42, Pa. 

“University of Illinois Bulletin No. 
57,” covering papers presented at the 
first short course on industrial packag- 
ing and materials handling, available 
from University of Tlinois, Urbana, TI]. 
Price $1. 

“Soap and Soap Equipment,” a 16 
page booklet on liquid soap and dis- 
pensing equipment, available upon re- 
auest to West Disinfecting Co., 42-16 
West Street, Long Island City 1, 
oa, Es 
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Rusco Seat Belts 
Put Safety First... 


Cet Di 


Consider these 6 outstanding 
Features of Tog-L-Lok Seat Belts 


Instant, positive action ... to lock or un- 
lock simply throw lever. 

Dependability . . . Positive Toggle Grip— 
Meets C.A.A. Tests. 

Simplicity . . . 
and release. 
Lightness . . . 50’’ belt assembly weighs 
less than a pound. 
Foolproof plastic tip . . 
* off, nothing to fray. 
Shock resistance .. . 
slipping. 

This Rusco Belt is considered “‘Stand- 
ard’’ for light planes. Other Rusco belts 
for every requirement. See your aircraft 
supply house or our nearest office. 
NTT ae 


instantaneous adjustment 


. nothing to pull 


no treacherous 


cou fS> SO PP 


ste 


TWE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO., middleton, Cone. 


New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco 
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/psuletion 


What is Your Heat,Problem? 





90% of Jet Aircraft 


Manufacturers solved 


their insulation problem 
with REFRASIL 


REFRASIL will withstand 2000° F and insulates Jet Aircraft 
to perfection. Available in prefabricated blankets, boots or 
covers to your exact specification. REFRASIL is light weight, 
durable and flexible and incased in stainless steel and other 


foils. For insulation assistance, the Engineering & Research 


Staff of the H. I. Thompson Company is at your service. 


Call or write today for further information 


BE “HEATWISE”... 
THOMPSONIZE! 


Dept. A 


Los Angeles 


In Seattle: 

J. Lawrence Larsen 
3608 Shubert Place 
Seattle 22, Wash. 


Eastern Rep: 

Fred W. Muhlenfeld 
5762 Maplehill Rd. 
Baltimore 12, Md. 





The H. I. THOMPSON CO. 


1733 Cordova Street 


Calif 
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Publicity For Air Force Contracts II 


The first editorial on this subject appeared in AviaTION 
WEEK Noy. 22, 1948. It pointed out that we had heard 
frequent complaints that the Air Force was not sufficiently 
publicizing its contracts. It reported that Aviation WEEK 
had been seeking access to lists of Air Force contracts since 
August, 1948, without success. Contract figures and some 
kind of descriptive data should be public property, and some 
bid contracts awards are posted. Since March, 1949, this 
limited information has been made available to AviaTIon 
WEEK, and it has been published regularly in this magazine. 


“But hundreds of other bid and negotiated contracts never 
reach the public eye, and we think they should,” we wrote 
last November, adding, “We hope, in all friendliness, that 
an effort will be made to publicize contracts. A disturbing 
trend has undoubtedly escaped the notice of top officers at 
Wright Field.” 


Aviation WEEK editorials are written in an effort to be 
constructive. Editorials should point out danger signals 
when the editor thinks they appear. But such editorials are 
seldom popular among those who prefer the status quo. 


It seems to us that the current Congressional investigation 
into U. S. Air Force procurement policy offers new evidence 
to both the Air Force and the Navy as to why they should 
conduct their aircraft procurement activities in a strong and 
steady light of publicity. The more the public is informed 
of military procurement activities at the time they occur, the 
less opportunity there will be for Congressional investiga- 
tions to drag them into daylight later for sensational head- 
line-making disclosures. This seems like ordinary logic but 
unfortunately not all of the policy makers in USAF and Navy 
procurement seem to have grasped this simple fact. 


During the past year both USAF and Navy took a step in 
the right direction by publicizing the airframe and engine 
contracts to be let under the record peacetime airpower 
appropriation passed by the 80th Congress. 


Some of the charges of Congressman Van Zandt regard- 
ing USAF procurement activities can be easily disproved by 
a simple examination of the published record on USAF air- 
craft contract awards and cancellations. Some of his other 
charges cannot be answered without the Vinson investiga- 
tion because the Air Force has not been willing to make 
public additional information on its procurement activities, 
particularly the dollar value of airframe and engine contracts 
allocated under fiscal 1949 procurement appropriations. 


Both services have been reluctant about making public the 
dollar value of the specific contracts to each major manufac- 
turer. Both services have been reluctant to make public the 
results of contracts that are let by negotiation rather than 
public bid. 


One USAF Wright Field general informed Aviation 
WEEK that publication of the negotiated contracts would 
have a bad effect on the aircraft industry since it would let 
each manufacturer know what kind of a deal the other had 
been able to negotiate. 


58 EDITORIAL 


We think that the manufacturers as well as the public 
have a right to know what kind of a deal has been made by 
the Air Force or Navy with the taxpayer’s money. If the full 
facts had been published on the contracts negotiated be- 
tween Convair and the USAF, for example, the record would 
be clear and there would be little opportunity for Congress- 
man Van Zandt to draw the broad innuendo that character- 
izes many of his charges against the Air Force. 


As we have reported in recent weeks, there is a strong 
trend within the National Military Establishment to ring 
down a curtain of censorship on future procurement activi- 
ties. Navy has already informed Aviation Werk that it will 
issue no further information on the numbers or types of 
planes it has on order, even when this information has been 
released and published previously. We hope that his experi- 
ence on Capitol Hill during the coming investigation will 
convince Mr. Louis Johnson of the folly of turning back the 
clock to this type of public relations policy. 


The current Congressional investigation of USAF pro- 
curement policy is the second since the end of the war. It 
would take an extremely short memory not to recall the 
Benny Meyers fiasco exposed by the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee and the smearing both the Air Force and 
aircraft industry took as a result. The dealings of Benny 
Meyers were conducted in an atmosphere of wartime secrecy 
and obviously they could not have thrived for long had it 
been a matter of public record what USAF contracts were 
being awarded to whom. 


As long as there are billions of dollars of public money 
being spent for military aircraft there will be rumblings of 
discontent from sources that feel they are not getting their 
proper share. It is smart for the services to protect them- 
selves and the industry on which they are dependent from 
these recurring public smears by playing their procurement 
cards on top of the table all the time and making their record 
so clear that there can be little question as to what they are 
really doing with the billions allotted to them out of the 
public treasury. 


Many of the — objections to turning the full spot- 
light of publicity on their procurement activities are based 
on the alleged grounds of military security. However, in a 
democracy any sound and permanent government policy 
must rest on a firm foundation of public approval. Will the 
alleged gain in military security begin to compensate the 
military for the inevitable loss of public confidence that will 
result from repeated Congressional investigations of their 
procurement? 


It is the public that must pay for the record peacetime 
appropriations for military airpower, and if the public begins 
to get the idea that the military is playing high jinks with 
their hard-earned tax dollars, there will be an end to public 
willingness to support these appropriations, and a return to 
the public apathy on defense and meager military appropri- 
ations that marked the twenties and early thirties. 


AVIATION WEEK, June 6, 1949 
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Mr. Lawrence G. Fritz, 
Vice President in Charge of Operations, 
American Airlines, Inc. 


“Axelson-built superchargers and drive assemblies are 
an important part of the equipment on our Douglas 
DC-6’s. Service life is exceeding expectations and they 
have added immeasurably to high altitude passenger 


comfort so essential in building our passenger traffic.’ 
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Axelson aircraft components — hydraulic land- 
ing gears —cabin superchargers — gear and 


neering staff experienced and capable in help- 
ing aircraft manufacturers develop component 
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gearing mechanisms — are recognized around 
the world for highest precision quality wher- 
ever military or civilian planes fly. Axelson’s 
complete mechanical facilities, expert crafts- 
manship and rigid standards of exacting pro- 
duction are augmented by a competent engi- 


parts for tomorrow’s planes. 

Through the years, Axelson has been noted 
as one of the country’s foremost manufacturers 
of heavy duty precision engine lathes and 
gauges. Hundreds of these Axelson lathes are 
currently in use by the aircraft industry. 
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AXELSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4140 Sauth Bavle Avenue. Ins Anneles 11. Califarnia 
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BOEING 250 IRCLES GLOBE IN $4 HOURS NON-STOP 





Fort Worth, Texas—For the 
first time in history the U: S. 
Air Force has circled the globe 
non-stop—23,450 miles in 94 
hours. The Lucky Lady, a Boe- 
ing B-50 medium bomber, ac- 
complished this amazing feat, 
refueling four times on the 
wing. 
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The B-50 is another ship for 
which Foote Bros. is producing 
actuators. The giant jacks on 
the landing gear, measuring 5 
ft. long, are manufactured in 
Foote Bros. large plants. And 
in the Pratt & Whitney Major 
engines ‘‘A-Q” Gears aided in 
setting this new record. 








RCRAFT SET NEW RECORDS 





MAKERS LOOK 10 FOOTE BROS. 
FOR GEARS AND ACTUATORS 





Recent records set by America’s 
newest airplanes dramatize the 
advanced engineering that has 
played such an important part 
in their performance. 
Manufacturers of these news- 
making aircraft look to Foote 
Bros. to provide precision gears, 
actuators and power units. 


Foote Bros. ‘‘A-Q” (Aircraft 


Quality) Gears found important 
applications in the aircraft field 
because of their unique quali- 
ties of extreme light weight and 
high efficiency. Despite thin 
sections, they were able to 





transmit heavy loads, and their 
precision made possible opera- 
tion at high speeds. ‘“‘A-Q” 
Gears are today used on Pratt 
and Whitney engines, in turbo 
jet engines and in the giant 
19 ft. Curtiss Wright Propellers 
used on the B-36 as well as on 
numerous other applications. 


Aircraft companies were quick 
to realize the many applications 
of Foote Bros. ‘‘A-Q”’ Gears in 
the development of power units 
and actuators for a multitude 
of purposes in aircraft control 
and operation. 





BOEING XB-47 SETS 
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Moses Lake Field, Washington 
—On February 8th the Air Ma- 
teriel Command’s new bomber, 
the Boeing XB-47 Stratojet, 
streaked through the strato- 
sphere at 607.2 miles per hour 
in the fastest transcontinental 
flight ever made. 


Rated as “light” despite its 





PIASECK] XHJP-1 PROVES WORLD'S FASTEST HELICOPTER 


In the new Piasecki, tandem 
counter-rotating rotors coun- 
teract torque with no loss of 
power. The two main rotor 
drives for the Piasecki con- 
sists of a planetary transmis- 
sion produced by Foote Bros. 


Morton, Pa. — The recently 
developed Piasecki XHJP-1 
unofficially set a world’s rec- 
ord of 131 miles per hour, 
surpassing the official world’s 
record held by the British 
Fairey ““Gyrodyne.” 











FLYING WING’ PROVES ITS PRACTICALITY 








Muroc Field, Calif.—On Feb. 
10, the famous Northrop Fly- 
ing Wing* flew non-stop from 
Muroc Field, California, to 
Washington, D. C. Its elapsed 
time was 4 hours and 25 min- 


“utes. 


The Flying Wing* represents 
the final realization of North- 
rop engineers to produce a 
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the fore and aft and lateral axes 
is controlled by a unique elevon 
system which combines the ac- 
tion of elevators and ailerons. 


The vital control devices for 
the elevon system are produced 
by Foote Bros. These controls 
occupy a minimum space en- 
velope and are extremely light 


in weight consistent with reli- 
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125,000 Ibs., the XB-47 flew 
2,289 miles from Moses Lake, 
Washington Airport to An- 
drews Field, Maryland, in 3 
hours and 46 minutes. 

Foote Bros. produces the land- 
ing gear actuators, the slat 
drive, the flap screws, and the 
wing flap system for the B-47, 
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